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SOME HISTORIC FACTS ABOUT CANTON* 


BY JAMES T. LLOYD 


The beautiful little town of two thousand inhabitants 
which greets you today is not quite one hundred years old. 
It is largely the successor to Tully, which was a thriving town 
about one mile north of it, but it was practically destroyed by 
floods in 1851. © 

It would be interesting to relate to you some of the early 
history of Canton, and tell you of many of its pioneers whose 
labors were responsible for its upbuilding; but time will not 
permit on this occasion. 

The outstanding attraction in Canton is Culver-Stock- 
ton College. Its history has been one of struggle and hard- 
ship. It was compelled to suspend during the Civil War, 
and was used as headquarters for the soldiers of the Union. 
It was used as a training camp during the World War; but it 
persevered in misfortune and continued to fight for existence 
until better times came. It has recently been fortunate in 
securing quite a large endowment, and is now one of the per- 
manent, leading colleges of the State. It has a plant, equip- 
ment, and endowment worth one and three-fourths millions 
of dollars; and is one of the most beautiful spots for the loca- 
tion of a college that can be found. 

I am expected at this time to mention some of the more 
prominent men who are or who have been residents of this 
town, who have identified themselves in Canton with its 
past history. 

There have been a number of persons who became or are 
now distinguished in ministerial and educational work. Chris- 
tian University, now Culver-Stockton College, had as its 

*An address delivered at Culver-Stockton College, Canton, on July 9. 


1926, to the members of the Historical Expedition of the Northeast Missouri 
State Teachers College at Kirksville. 


(3) 
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first president, James Shannon, a talented educator who 
resigned his position as president of the State University of 
Missouri in order to accept a position here. 


Perhaps the most distinguished character in this field was 
Elder D. P. Henderson, who is recognized as the founder of 
Christian University, and who for many years was identified 
with Canton and Missouri as one of the leading ministers 
of the Christian Church. 


One of his associates was Dr. Samuel F. Hatch, who was 
one of the pioneers in Missouri of the noted Hatch family. 
Dr. Hatch was gerierally recognized as a talented preacher, 
and was educated beyond his time as far as this locality is 
concerned. His home purchased in 1855 is now known as the 
“Hawk House,” the headquarters of the oldest fraternity 
connected with Culver-Stockton College. After Dr. Hatch’s 
death, it was sold to Dr. W. H. Hopson, who was at that time 
president of Christian University and one of the most noted 
preachers of his Church. This residence was followed by that 
of Dr. R. Linn Cave, who also was president of Christian 
University and a preacher of unusual ability. His place was 
the home of his nephew, Reverend E. L. Powell, who for 
more than thirty years has been and now is the pastor of the 
leading Christian Church of Louisville, Kentucky, of whom 
the late Henry Waterson said, ‘He is the best all-around 
pastor and preacher within my knowledge.” 

There was another great preacher and educator who 
lived in Canton for many years, Elder B. H. Smith, who was 
president of Christian University at different times, and who 
was one of the most forceful and effective pulpit orators in 
the State. 

Another strong man, Jesse W. Barrett, was a Methodist 
preacher and educator who became the founder of the Canton 
Press, which is one of the oldest weekly newspapers in the 
State. It has since his death been and now is edited by his 
sons. He was Grand Master of the Odd Fellows in this 
State. He was the grandfather of the late Attorney General 
Jesse W. Barrett of Missouri, whose record was especially 
good, and who was reared and educated in Canton and 
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graduated from Christian University which has honored 
him with the degree of Doctor of Laws. 

Rev. O. E. Brown, now dean of the school of religion of 
Vanderbilt University in Tennessee, and an outstanding 
character in the i\iethodist Church, was ,reared in Canton 
and is an alumnus of Christian University;and has been given 
by it the honorary degree of Doctor of Laws. 

Canton has the distinction of having furnished two 
Grand Masters of the I. O. O. F. of the state, Rev. J. W. 
Barrett and William H. Graves. Mr. Graves was a son of 
Thomas A. Graves who was one of the pioneer farmers of the 
county. Mr. Graves was a brother-in-law of the present 
Representative of Lewis county, W. B. McRoberts, who is 
now the president of the board of trustees of Culver-Stockton 
College. There is found in the cemetery here a beautiful 
monument erected by the Odd Fellows of the State to the 
memory of Barrett and Graves. 

The first member of the Lewis county bar was S. W. B. 
Carniege, who located in Canton and was prominent in his 
profession and the development of this town. He was one 
of the first Grand Masters of the Masonic Order of this state. 

In the field of political achievement Canton has gained 
distinction. From 1865 to 1876 David Wagner was a mem- 
ber of the Supreme Court of the State, and so distinguished 
himself that the revised statutes of Missouri were caused to 
bear his name. He was a man of splendid ability, and his 
decisions were clear, forceful and accurate. 

James Ellison was, prior to the Civil War, recognized 
as a lawyer of unusual ability and was circuit judge of this 
circuit. His family is not surpassed in Missouri in the judicial 
line. One of his sons, James Ellison, was judge of the Appellate 
Court of the Western District of Missouri for nearly thirty 
years. Andrew, another son, who located at Kirksville for 
the practice of law, was made circuit judge and held that 
position for many years. He was universally known by those 
who came in contact with him as one of the best judges in 
the State. A third son, William C. Ellison, was judge of the 
Nodaway County Circuit Court for six years; and a fourth 
son, who was a cripple, was judge of the Probate Court of 
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this county. I think it is safe to say no such judicial record 
can be found in any other family in Missouri. The home of 
James Ellison, Sr., is one of the landmarks of Canton. 


' Joshua W. Alexander was a resident of Canton for a 
number of years. He is a graduate of Christian University 
and has received from Culver-Stockton College the honorary 
degree of Doctor of Laws. He was speaker of the Missouri 
House of Representatives, judge of the Circuit Court of the 
Seventh Judicial Circuit of Missouri for six years. He was a 
member of Congress from the Third Missouri for twelve years 
and was secretary of commerce under President Wilson for 
nearly two years. He filled all these positions with credit to 
himself and the State. 


John C. Anderson, of Canton, a practicing lawyer here 
for a number of years, was recognized as a superior lawyer, 
and held the position of circuit judge of this Circuit for six 
years. 

Ben E. Turner, reared in the county northwest of Canton, 
was recognized as a lawyer of good ability and excellent 
judicial temperament. He located at Kahoka for the prac- 
tice of law, but was circuit judge of this Circuit for twelve 
years. 

This county has had the distinction of furnishing the 
congressmen from this district through persons who lived 
here or were reared here for a combined period of thirty- 
eight years. James S. Green, of Canton, served two terms 
from 1847 to 1851 with unusual distinction. James J. 
Lindley, of Monticello, a brilliant lawyer, served from 1853 
to 1857. James G. Blair, of Canton, the best criminal lawyer 
in North Missouri in his time, served from 1871 to 1873. 
John M. Glover, of LaGrange, a farmer of wonderful force 
of character and good ability, served from 1873 to 1879. 
James T. Lloyd, reared and educated at Canton, elected 
from Shelby county, served for a period of twenty years, 


from 1897 to 1917, and F. C. Milispaugh, of Canton, was ° 


elected for a term beginning in March, 1921. Of the thirty- 
eight years of incumbency from this county, Canton had 
twenty-eight years and the rest of the county, ten years. 
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This town furnished a United States senator in the person 
of James S. Green, who was selected for a term beginning in 
1857. Mr. Green was recognized as one of the ablest senators 
ever sent from Missouri; and in a single term he gained a 
reputation as a statesman and orator surpassed by but few 
men in the history of the Republic. The site of his last 
residence in Canton is well preserved and is one of the most 
picturesque in its environment in this vicinity. 

There was one prominent citizen, Madison C. Hawkins, 
who was a splendid lawyer, but never held an important 
official position, but who took an active part in the affairs of 
the town and in the establishment of Christian University. 
He was the sponsor of the Hawkins Literary Society which 
was the predecessor of. the present Greek Letter Fraternity, 
which occupies the Hawk Fraternity House to which I have 
referred. His residence is one of the places of interest in 
Canton. 

Canton had its part in the Civil War. It furnished 
General David Moore to the Union army and General Martin 
E. Green to the Confederate army. Both of these men gained 
distinction as army officers. General Moore survived the 
war, but was severely wounded, and General Green was 
killed in the Battle of Corinth. General Green was the 
brother of Senatcr James S. Green. 

Canton has produced a sculptor of wide reputation in the 
person of Frederick C. Hibbard. He recently finished the 
statues of Tom Sawyer and Huckleberry Finn in honor of 
Mark Twain, which, with many others, are evidences of his 
superior ability. 

Frank L. Schofield, who was reared in Canton, never held 
an official position, but was recognized as a lawyer of splendid 
attainment, and was Master in Chancery of the Federal 
Court in the Eastern Division of Missouri, and was a receiver, 
through appointment of that Court, of several large estates. 

Sam B. Jeffries, one of the leading lawyers of St. Louis, 
was assistant attorney general in this state. He was reared 
in this locality. 

In this brief sketch of a few of those who have lived and 
wrought in Canton, I have not mentioned a number of per- 
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sons who spent the greater part of their lives here and who 
are worthy of the greatest praise for their integrity of char- 
acter, devotion to duty, and real achievement. Canton has 
always had a superior citizenship and has it today. It has 
been and is a great credit to Lewis county and to the State of 
Missouri. It is conservative in all things, courageous in 
action, law-abiding and God-fearing in conduct, patriotic 
and loyal to every vital interest of the Republic, believers in 
peace, but ready to defend the country in war. Its part in 
the affairs of State‘and Nation has not been spectacular, 
but has been worthy of emulation, and it is entitled to favor- 
able recognition in the historical annals of this great State. 
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THE LOCATION OF THE PERMANENT SEAT 
OF GOVERNMENT 


BY PERRY S. RADER 


The Act of Congress providing for Missouri’s statehood 
and for a convention to frame a state constitution was ap- 
proved by President Monroe on March 6, 1820. In one 
section it provided that “four entire sections of land be, and 
the same hereby are, granted to the said state, for the purpose 
of fixing their seat of government thereon; which said sec- 
tions shall, under the direction of the legislature of said state, 
be located, as near as may be, in one body, at any time, in 
such townships and ranges as the legislature aforesaid may 
select, on any of the public lands of the United States.” 

The constitution authorized by said act was framed and 
established in June and July, 1820. It directed the General 
Assembly, at its first session, to appoint five commissioners 
to select four sections of land which had not been exposed 
to public sale as the place for the permanent seat of govern- 
ment, but ‘‘no place shall be selected which is not situated on 
the bank of the Missouri River within forty miles of the 
mouth of River Osage;” but if they believed that the four 
sections by them selected were not ‘a suitable and proper 
situation for the permanent seat of government” they were 
to select ‘‘such other place as they might deem most proper 
for that purpose.”” The General Assembly was given authority 
to determine whether the place selected was ‘‘a suitable and 
proper situation for the permanent seat of government,” 
and when a selection was approved it was to “‘be the permanent 
seat of government of this State from and after the first day 
of October, 1826.” 

The first session of the General Assembly convened in 
St. Louis on September 18, 1820. On November 16, 1820, it 
appointed John Thornton of Howard county, Robert G. 
Watson of New Madrid county, John B. White of Pike county, 
James Logan of Wayne county and Jesse Boon of Mont- 
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gomery county, commissioners to select the site. They were 
required to ‘“‘make an oath” that they “are not proprietors 
of, nor directly or indirectly interested in, any tract of land, 
town, town site or town lots within forty miles of the mouth 
of the River Osage, upon the Missouri River’. and that they 
will not ‘“‘become so interested during the time of performing 
such service.” They were commanded to meet at Cote 
Sans Dessein on the first Monday in May, 1821, and “pro- 
ceed to select four sections of land belonging to the United 
States, which shall not have been exposed to public sale, 
situated on the bank of the Missouri River and within forty 
miles of the mouth of the Osage River, if such quantity of 
public land within the limits aforesaid can be found, in a 
suitable and proper situation for the permanent seat of govern- 
ment for the State of Missouri;” but “if the aforesaid com- 
missioners shall be of the opinion that four sections of land, 
to be selected as aforesaid, be not in a suitable or a proper 
situation for the location of the permanent seat of govern- 
ment, they shall select such other place, not exceeding four 
hundred and fifty acres, as they may deem most suitable and 
proper for the purpose, within the limits aforesaid, and they 
are hereby authorized to receive proposals from the proprietor 
of the land of such site for the sale thereof to the State.” 
And they were required to make “report of their proceedings” 
to the next General Assembly. 

The same Legislature, on November 28, 1820, enacted 
another law declaring that ‘‘the seat of government of this 
State be and the same is hereby fixed at the town of St. 
Charles, in the County of St. Charles, until the first day of 
October, in the year of our Lord eighteen hundred and twenty- 
six,’’ and directed the Secretary of State ‘‘to transport from 
the city of St. Louis to the town of St. Charles all the laws, 
journals, records, public documents and furniture which be- 
long or appertain to the State, on or before the first day of 
November, 1821.” 

The commissioners undertook in good faith to comply 
with these laws, but they were beset with difficulties. The 
laws themselves presented some embarrassment. What did 
the words “‘four entire sections’ mean? Did they mean that 
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every section selected was to be a full section of six hundred 
and forty acres? There was scarcely any such thing as a 
full section on either bank of the Missouri river within forty 
miles of the mouth of the Osage. The Missouri river is a 
meandering stream; it is a ubiquitous river; it has no respect 
for section or township lines or acts of Congress; it wanders 
southeastward through the State, bearing northward here, 
southward there, ruthlessly gulping up parts of sections and 
obliterating range lines. Almost every section that borders 
it is a fractional section. The Act of Congress had said that 
the four sections must be selected “in one body,’ and the 
Constitution and statute had said that they must be ‘“‘on the 
bank of the Missouri River.” If the words “entire sections” 
could be interpreted to mean fractional sections, were the 
commissioners limited to four such sections? If so, the 
area of the four would be much less than one-half the area 
of four full sections. 

Whether the sections were entire or fractional they must 
be “a suitable and proper situation for the permanent seat of 
government.”’ Four fractional sections of public lands “in 
one body” couid be “found” bordering on the river. But 
few of them were ‘‘a suitable and proper situation.” There 
were none such on either bank east of the mouth of the Osage, 
and scarcely one west of its mouth on the north bank. To- 
be suitable they must be sections easily accessible from the 
river. The first steamboat had ascended the Missouri in 
1819, and the facility for travel and traffic afforded by steam- 
boat was one of the reasons which had induced the Con- 
stitutional Convention to put into the Constitution the re- 
quirement that the sections selected must be on the bank of 
the river. On the south bank above the mouth of the Osage a 
very high bluff juts close up to the river bed. It rises almost 
perpendicular to a height of a hundred and fifty feet. For 
twelve or fifteen miles there are only two natural openings 
in it. About four miles above its mouth, on what in after 
years came to be known as the Ewing farm, there was a 
natural opening, a level place twenty or thirty feet high 
extending backward from the river that could have been 
easily worked down into a practicable wharf; but to that 
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land John Patterson and John Roberts had a prior claim. 
The next natural opening in the high bluff was in Sections 6, 
7 and 8 in Township 44 and Range 11—which is now Jeffer- 
son City—and there were four—not wide ones, but still of 
sufficient breadth to afford, with some grading, an accessible 
way to the river. The next natural opening westward was 
at Gray’s Creek, just east of the railroad station now known 
as Cole Junction. But above that creek for four miles or so, 
there was then and is now a wide, shifting, swampy bottom 
between the river and the higher lands on the south, which 
made them a wholly unsuitable site. Further on a few miles 
is the Moniteau Creek, beyond which for two or three miles 
the hill lands come close down to the river and rise gradually 
backward for three or four miles. They are beautiful for 
situation, and there the commissioners desired to locate the 
capital, but what has become known as the ‘Tennessee 
Colony,” about fifty persons, had been established there as 
early as 1815, and consequently those lands could not be 
said to be ‘“‘public lands.” 

These were some of the embarrassments that confronted 
the commissioners in their endeavor to find ‘‘a suitable and 
proper situation for the permanent seat of government.” 
They reported to the Legislature in June, 1821, that they had 
selected fractional Sections 6, 7 and 8, entire Sections 17 and 
18, and so much of the north parts of Sections 19 and 20 as 
was necessary to constitute four entire sections, in Township 
44 and Range 11, on the south bank of the river. Immediately 
were objections urged and arguments made against the 
location that the commissioners had not selected four entire 
sections, but three fractional sections, two entire sections, 
and parts of two other sections, and the sections were cut 
into numerous hills and ridges, with narrow valleys between. 

A loud and persistent clamor arose for a rejection of the 
report, and the location of the seat of government at Cote 
Sans Dessein. Those words mean “a hill without design.” 
In what is now Callaway county, almost exactly opposite 
the mouth of the Osage, on the north side of the Missouri, 
in a wide bottom, was a narrow hill, about eighteen hundred 
feet long, gradually rising from the level on the west until 
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it reached a height on the east of a hundred and fifty feet or 
more. It was already the center of a considerable settle- 
ment—mostly French. In the War of 1812 there had been a 
fierce fight there with the Sac and Fox Indians, and Louis 
Roi and his wife and his brother’s wife had stoutly defended 
their house and the nearby blockhouse, and caused the death 
of more than twenty of the attacking Indians, and their 
gallantry had aroused much sentiment in favor of locating the 
capital at Cote San Dessein. It was proposed to place the 
state house and the governor’s residence on this hill. Angus 
L. Langham claimed to be the owner, and he offered to donate 
446 acres, embracing the hill and surrounding bottom lands, 
to the State, if they were chosen for the site. 

The report was laid over to the session of the Legislature 
to be held in November, and the commissioners continued in 
office, under a suggestion that they make another report. 
In November they made a supplementary report, in which, 
without abandoning their former selections, they set forth a 
contract with Langham, and along with it presented docu- 
ments from which it appeared that he was the owner of the 
446 acres. The Committee on Permanent Seat of Govern- 
ment, to which this report was referred, on November 10th 
reported to the House that they had had the report under 
consideration, had examined the title papers, that Langham 
appeared to be the owner, and recommended that his offer 
to donate the land be accepted and the seat of government 
be located thereon. Their recommendation was immediately 
laid on the table, and both reports were referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole, and there they were considered from 
time to time until December 28th. In the meantime the 
Judiciary Committee, composed of good lawyers, was asked to 
examine into Langham’s title, and they reported that he did 
not appear to own the land. 

In the meantime, also, the commissioners had obtained 
an interpretation from the General Land Office at Washing- 
ton of the words “four entire sections in one body,” to the 
effect that they might select any number of sections in one 
body whose combined area did not exceed the area of four full 
sections. That was the exact interpretation they desired, 
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and they thereupon renewed their request that their first 
report be approved. It was approved by the House on 
December 28, 1821, and on December 31st by the Senate, 
and on the same day the bill was signed by Governor McNair, 
and the location was supposed to be finally settled. 

But on January 2nd the Surveyor of the Land Office at 
St. Louis notified the Governor that Langham had, in June, 
1821, filed a “location” of a New Madrid claim, in the name 
of John Baptiste Delisle, on fractional Sections 6, 7 and 8— 
the only sections selected by the commissioners ‘‘on the bank 
of the Missouri River.’ But no survey of his location had 
been filed in the Land Office, nor was one filed until February, 
1822, and the commissioners were of the opinion that his 
location had no legal value, because the Legislature had on 
the preceding December 31st appropriated those sections. 

The commissioners were accordingly directed by another 
act of the Legislature, approved on January 11th, to meet 
on the lands selected by them as the permanent seat of govern- 
ment, on the first Monday in March, and “proceed immediately 
to lay out a town thereon.” They were directed to lay out 
at least one thousand lots, of such size and dimensions as 
they might agree upon, and one street not to exceed one 
hundred and twenty feet in width. All the other streets 
were to be at least eighty feet wide, and in each block was 
to be one alley twenty feet wide. ‘The remaining part of 
the four sections selected” they were to “lay off into lots of 
five, ten, twenty and forty acres.’’ And the act declared 
that ‘“‘the town that shall be laid out at the permanent seat 
of government shall be called ‘City of Jefferson’.”” My 
investigation indicates that this was the first town in America 
named for Thomas Jefferson, who was President when Mis- 
souri territory was acquired from France in 1803. And the 
name is peculiar, because it is the only one which contains 
the word “Jefferson’’ unadorned by an ending. There are 
other cities named Jeffersonville, but no other, so far as I 
know, in which the word “Jefferson” is not disfigured by a 
suffix. 

The commissioners laid off the town as they were directed. 
They laid off one street one hundred feet wide and called it 
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“Broadway.” They laid off numerous other streets parallel 
with it and others that crossed it at right angles, and made 
them all eighty feet wide. Their plan was to name all the 
streets parallel with the river for the Governors, and the 
cross streets for the Presidents. They named the dividing 
street ‘‘Jefferson,” and the one next west of it ‘‘Washington,” 
and the one just east of it “Madison,” and the next one 
“Monroe.” They wanted to name the first street parallel 
to the river ““McNair,” for the first governor, but he objected, 
out of a sense of delicacy, to the naming of any street for 
him while he was in office, and they therefore named it 
“Water.” They could not go any further with their plan for 
naming the streets, because they could not anticipate who the 
future presidents or governors would be. But in subsequent 
years the first street parallel with Monroe was given the name 
of “Adams,” for John Quincy Adams, who succeeded Monroe 
as president, and the next was given the name of “Jackson,” 
for Andrew Jackson, who succeeded Adams; and one of the 
streets that parallels Water was named “Miller,” for John 
Miller, who was elected governor in 1825, and the next was 
named “Dunklin,” for Daniel Dunklin, who succeeded Miller 
as governor in 1832. This plan for naming streets was 
unusual and attractive, and exceedingly fitting for a capital 
city. 


Each full block as laid off by the commissioners was 
417.5 feet square. East and west through the block ran a 
twenty-foot alley, and the lots on each side were 198 feet and 
9 inches long, and 104 feet and 41% inches wide, and there 
were four such lots on each side of the alley, and consequently 
the block was 417.5 feet north and south and 417.5 feet east 
and west; and 1,004 of such iots and about 125 blocks were 
laid out, and a block 417.5 feet square contains almost exactly 
four acres. 


Langham’s claim to Sections 6, 7 and 8 did not arise to 
plague the city until about 1844. Most persons had supposed 
it was worthless. But a patent had been issued to Delisle 
in 1822, and in 1842 he conveyed the lands to Godfrey Lessieur 
and Robert Dawson, and they brought suit for Lot 455, 
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which is the lot on which the Supreme Court building now 
stands. The suit created consternation. It affected the title 
to every principal business lot and almost every residence in 
town. It affected the title of the lots on which were located 
the Governor’s mansion, and the four blocks that had been 
reserved for the Capitol. The trial court decided the case 
against the Langham claim, and the plaintiffs took an appeal 
to the Supreme Court, and there the case produced a most 
embarrassing situation. The Supreme Court then consisted 
of three judges, and two of them—William Scott and William 
B. Napton—owned lots covered by the Delisle patent, and 
had homes on those lots in which they resided with their 
families. They therefore were certainly interested in the 
result of the suit: if they took part in the decision and decided 
that the patent was worthless they would in effect be deciding 
that their title to their own homes was good, and if they held 
that the patent was valid they would in effect be deciding that 
they did not own the homes in which they resided, and that 
the State did not own the grounds on which the Capitol was 
situated. And the Constitution declared that a majority— 
or two judges—should constitute a quorum and were neces- 
sary to render a decision. The suit in effect destroyed the 
court for that particular case, and for hundreds of other suits 
the plaintiffs might bring to establish their rights to other 
lots. No other such situation has ever arisen. Only one 
of the three judges was competent to sit in the case, and one 
judge did not constitute a court. The judges raised the 
point themselves. Then the lawyers took a hand—and there 
were great lawyers in the case—Samuel Glover was one of 
them. They came forward with a written stipulation, 
signed by the attorneys on both sides and by all the parties, 
in which they waived all objection to Scott and Napton 
sitting in the case, and stated they felt fully assured that the 
judges would decide the case according to the very right of the 
thing, in total disregard of how the decision would affect 
their own property interests. A higher compliment could 
scarcely be paid any court. Still Judge Scott refused to sit. 
The statute itself did not expressly disqualify them, but 
Judge Scott felt that even-handed justice did. Judge Napton 
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sat in the case, in order that there might be a court, but took 
no part in the decision. He did not even concur in the opinion, 
which was written by Judge Priestly H. McBride, the only 
disinterested member of the court. 


The case is Lessieur v. Price, 12 Mo. 14, and the opinion 
details the historical facts. The decision holds that the patent 
to Delisle, though issued by the United States, was void, 
because the lands located under the New Madrid certificate 
were not surveyed until after the State, by the Act of Decem- 
ber 31, 1821, had appropriated these three fractional sections 
for the permanent seat of government. It was also shown 
that Delisle had never surrendered his lands in New Madrid 
County which had been injured by the earthquakes there in 
1811 and 1812, and consequently he had no right to “locate” 
on an equal amount of public lands elsewhere. He could 
not claim both. He had no right to a certificate of re-loca- 
tion until he had surrendered to the Government his New 
Madrid lands, and that he had never done, but was still 
living upon them when the suit was brought. Neither had 
he ever seen the New Madrid certificate of location, or the 
patent, and knew nothing about either until about the time he 
conveyed the lands to Lessieur and Dawson in 1842. The 
patent, although issued in August, 1822, was not delivered 
to Delisle, but to a kinsman of one of Langham’s associates. 
Langham had assumed to act for Delisle without Delisle’s 
consent or knowledge. The court held that the Langham 
claim was fraudulent throughout. He had evidently under- 
taken to forestall the State’s attempt to locate the permanent 
seat of government upon the three fractional sections, for the 
purpose of compelling its location at Cote Sans Dessein, 
where he owned about 450 other acres. He had tried to over- 
reach the State, and failed. 


The plaintiffs were not satisfied with the decision. They 
took the case to the Supreme Court of the United States, and 
that court approved Judge McBride’s opinion im toto, and 
affirmed the judgments of the Missouri courts. Its decision 
is to be found in 12 How. (53 U.S.) 59. The defendant in 
the case was Thomas Lawson Price, who afterwards built a 
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great stone mansion on Lot 455, and was elected Lieutenant- 
Governor in 1848. In 1905 the State acquired the lot from 
the Price heirs, and it is a part of the ground on which the 
present Supreme Court building stands. 
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MISSOURI VALLEY SETTLEMENT—ST. 
LOUIS TO INDEPENDENCE 


BY RAYMOND D. THOMAS 
A VIEW OF MISSOURI IN 1804 


The formal transfer of Upper Louisiana to the United 
States was more than a transfer of a vast, unexplored terri- 
tory. It was a transfer of some ten thousand souls, including 
nearly fifteen hundred slaves'. It was a transfer of French 
and Spanish laws and customs. It was a transfer of towns, 
one of which was already aspiring to become the metropolis 
of a promising agricultural and trading empire. It was a 
transfer of immeasurable resources for the trapper and the 
fur trader. It was a transfer of mineral deposits, already 
discovered and partly developed. As early as 1703 a party 
on their way from Kaskaskia to New Mexico went by way 
of the Missouri river for the purpose of ‘‘visiting certain 
mines.” It was a transfer of fertile soils, the agricultural 
value of which had long since been demonstrated. Accord- 
ing to early chronicles ‘“ ‘many families who had received 
concessions of land in the neighborhood of Kaskaskia, and 
who brought with them a number of negroes, granted to them 
by Bienville, for the purpose of cultivating these lands’ ”’ 
settled in the vicinity of the Merramec river in 1723.3 With 
all this, and more, it is easy to comprehend the significance of 
the statement made by Mr. Livingston when the transaction 
was completed in Paris, that ‘ ‘from this day the United 
States takes high rank with the first powers of Europe;’” 
also the significance of the announcement of Bonaparte, that, 
“ “By this cession of territory I have secured the power of the 
United States, and given to England a maritime rival, who, 
at some future time, will humble her pride!’ ’’ 

‘Jonas Viles, ‘‘The Provincial Period in the History of Missouri," in The 
South in the Building of the Nation (13 vols., Richmond, 1909), III, p. 196. 


*Lucien Carr, Missouri a Bone of Contention (New York, 1888), pp. 22-23. 
*Carr, Missouri, pp. 23-24. 


‘History of St. Charles, Montgomery and Warren Counties, Missouri (Na- 
tional Historical Company, St. Louis, 1885), p. 4. 
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Following is a glimpse of Missouri as of 1804: At 
Little Prairie (modern Caruthersville), below New Madrid, 
was a small settlement of 150 people. The district about New 
Madrid supported a population of about 1,350, including 150 
slaves. These were agricultural communities, the rich Mis- 
sissippi bottoms being well suited to cotton culture. Two- 
thirds of the population at Little Prairie and New Madrid 
were Americans. The district of Cape Girardeau embraced a 
population of about 1,470 whites and a few slaves—‘‘all but 
three or four were Americans.” At Ste. Genevieve, above 
the Cape Girardeau settlement, were some 180 houses, and 
at New Bourbon about thirty-five. The entire district of 
Ste. Genevieve had an estimated population of 2,350 whites 
and 520 slaves. At St. Louis were 180 houses and at Caron- 
delet, a few miles below St. Louis, were about fifty houses. 
In the St. Louis district was an estimated population of 2,380 
whites and 500 blacks. The entire district of St. Charles 
had a population of about 1,400 whites and 150 blacks, “and 
was increasing very rapidly.”’ It has been estimated that at 
least three-fifths of Missouri’s population in 1804 were 
Americans.® 


American pioneering did not wait for the formal transfer 
of the territory west of the Mississippi to the United States. 
The boundary separating Spanish territory from the United 
States did not stand in the way of the typical pioneer such as 
Daniel Boone. Indeed, among these very first Americans to 
seek “elbow room” in what is now the state of Missouri were 
the Boones from Kentucky. Daniel Boone, despondent over 
his failure to secure land titles in Kentucky, had moved into 
the Kanawha valley, now Mason county, West Virginia, 
about 1790.6 His son, Daniel M. Boone, settled in Darst’s 
Bottom, St. Charles county, Missouri, early in 1795.7 To 
his father on the Kanawha Daniel M. sent such ‘glowing 
accounts of the warmth of his welcome, the richness of the 
soil, the excellence of the climate, and the plentifulness of 
game, that the imagination of the old pioneer was inflamed,” 


*Viles, Provincial Period, etc., p. 196. 


‘William S. Bryan, ‘‘Daniel Boone,’’ in Mo. Hist. Rev., III (1909), p. 94. 
*Hist. St. Chas., Montg., Warren Counties, p. 96. 
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and to Missouri with his family the father of pioneers came 
in 1795.8 The story of Col. Boone’s twenty-five years in 
Missouri is long and interesting in itself. It will suffice 
to call attention, in passing, to his services as an original 
pioneer in the Missouri valley. His services as commandant 
of the Femme Osage district on the Missouri river, above 
St. Charles; his services as judge in law, holding court under 
“Boone’s Judgment Tree;” his experiences with the “hickory 
sapling that stood in the yard near the spring’’ on the Boone 
homestead, which served as a whipping post—all of these 
present varied pictures of early pioneer days in the Missouri 
valley.’ 

Certain conditions apparently were responsible for the 
migration into Spanish and French Louisiana before the date 
of transfer to the United States. The treaty of 1783 ex- 
tending American dominion over French settlements in the 
Ohio valley was followed by a general movement of French 
into the territory now the state of Missouri. Many moved 
at the time of George Rogers Clark’s campaign in the Illinois 
country in 1778-1779. The prohibition of slavery in the 
territory north of the Ohio by the Ordinance of 1787 turned 
the attention of slave-holders to the country across the Mis- 
sissippi. To offset English ambitions for a hold in Upper 
Louisiana, evinced by encroachments of English and Canadian 
traders from the upper Great Lakes region, Spain made 
special bid for American settlers. So eager was she to attract 
enemies of Great Britain into Louisiana that an 800-acre 
farm was offered to prospective settlers for $41, exclusive of 
cost of confirming the title, full payment not necessary to 
possession. Taxes were reduced to a negligible rate. In- 
deed, ‘‘the temptation to emigrants was of such a character 
that the average pioneer from Kentucky and Tennessee 
would find it difficult to resist.’’!° 

What were the prospects for Missouri in 1804 as a 
probable area of future settlement? Before the writer is a 


*Bryan, Boone, p. 94. 

*See Bryan, Boone, pp. 96-97. 

10Oarr, Missouri, pp. 57-58; E. M. Violette, Some Chapters in the History of 
Missouri (Kirksville, Missouri, 1914), pp. 23-25. 
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physical map of Missouri; also a map of the United States 
about 1800. One striking feature of the map of Missouri 
is the fact that no river of any consequence flows from Mis- 
souri into the Mississippi south of the Merramec, which 
empties into the Mississippi about thirty-five miles below the 
mouth of the Missouri. From the Merramec south to the 
mouth of the St. Francois, about 500 miles, there is no river 
which might afford the pioneer a highway into the interior. 
The Black, St. Francois, Current, White, and James rivers, 
with headwaters in the southern sections of the state, appear 
as natural water highways into the south central and south- 
western sections of the state. But in those regions the soil, 
on account of the Ozark plateau, would be less attractive to 
the migrants than the alluvial bottoms of the Mississippi 
and the Missouri and their tributaries. Thus it would seem 
natural that the Missouri river, navigable for all kinds of 
river craft and penetrating into the richest sections of the 
state, would mark the course of early settlements in Upper 
Louisiana. Moreover, the Missouri was the great highway 
of fur traders in their quest of riches in the Far Northwest. 
Four important tributaries join the Missouri within the 
boundary limits of the state, all navigable for light river craft 
—the Gasconade and the Osage from the south and south- 
west, the Chariton and the Grand from the north and north- 
west. 

Turning to the other map—map of the United States 
about 1800—several features are noticeable. The Ohio 
river, tapping the old settlements in the middle states and 
flowing by the states of Ohio, Kentucky and Virginia, and the 
territories of Illinois and Indiana, besides receiving tributaries 
such as the Cumberland, the Tennessee, the Kanawha, which 
tap the states of the Old South and the then new Southwest— 
empties into the Mississippi about forty miles below Cape 
Girardeau. From Cincinnati the Ohio begins its swing south- 
westward. From this point, over the prairies of Indiana and 
Illinois, by way of Vincennes and Kaskaskia, an overland 
trail leads to St. Louis, the gateway to the Missouri valley. 
To be considered, also, is the significance of the new era 
opening for the cotton industry of the South. In 1804 the 
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political and economic aspects of slavery were now and then 
showing dangers ahead. As cotton became increasingly im- 
portant as the principal staple of the South, it was only 
natural that the planter should look across the free soil of 
Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois into the new lands across the 
Mississippi. Thus, on March 9, 1804, the land now called 
Missouri was destined soon to become the home for thousands 
of homeseekers and traders. 


OPENING THE MISSOURI VALLEY FOR PERMANENT SETTLEMENT 


The transfer of the territory comprising the lower Missouri 
valley from France to the United States was not the only act 
necessary to the opening of the land as a permanent home of 
the settler. Inavery true sense, the United States did not 
buy the land known as the Louisiana Territory. The land 
considered as property belonged to its original owners, the 
Indians, exclusive of a very small area belonging to farmers 
whose titles had been secured through the channels of the 
Spanish and the French legal systems. The Indian title must 
be extinguished before land could be bought and sold. The 
land must be surveyed and offered for sale under existing laws 
controlling the disposition of the public domain. Since land 
was purchased on credit under the Land Act of 1800 and 
since credit and capital were essential in setting new com- 
munities to work, a financial system must be worked out. 
Attention must be given to the improvement of overland and 
river transportation if the surplus from the farms was to be 
marketed to advantage. Political machinery must be set 
up, and a growing frontier district would create need for change 
and improvement of governmental agencies. 

For present purposes it will be sufficient to pass the de- 
velopment of political institutions in the lower Missouri 
valley with incidental mention only. Such development 
moved forward smoothly, except during the period 1819- 
1821 when Missouri asked to be admitted into the Union as 
a slave state. The act of March 26, 1804, instituted the 
District of Louisiana, comprising all the territory in the 
Louisiana Purchase north of the 33rd parallel. The District 
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was placed under the jurisdiction of the governor and judges 
of the Indiana Territory until a separate territorial govern- 
ment should be provided.“ An act, effective July 4, 1805, 
established a territorial government for the District with 
no mention of land grants made by the French and the Spanish 
commandants. On June 4, 1812, Louisiana was admitted into 
the Union and the territory north of the northern boundary 
of Louisiana state was named the Territory of Missouri, and 
advanced to a territorial government of the second class. 
The population of the territory was then over twenty thousand. 
By an act of Congress, approved in April, 1816, Missouri Ter- 
ritory was advanced to the highest grade of territorial govern- 
ment, and on August 10, 1821, after two years of stormy 
debate in Congress—winning for Missouri the appellation, 
“Child of the Storm’’—Missouri was formally admitted into 
the Union of states.” 


The extinguishment of Indian land titles deserves a more 
detailed study. The process began with a general treaty with 
the Sauk and and Fox Indians at St. Louis, November 3, 
1804. The lands in Missouri relinquished under this treaty 
lay in the angle formed by the junction of the Missouri with 
the Mississippi. Typical of most of the Indian treaties, this 
treaty was questioned by certain of the Sauk and Fox chiefs 
east of the Mississippi and became a cause of friction between 
the Missouri valley frontiersmen and the Indians during the 
war of 1812." A treaty with the Great and Little Osages 
signed at Fort Osage (Fort Clark), November 10, 1808, ex- 
tinguished the Indian title to most of the land within the 
present borders of the state.* Nor was this treaty satis- 
factory to all of the Osage chiefs. Some thirty or forty chiefs, 
representing discontented elements among the Osage tribes, 
afterwards visited the territorial governor at St. Louis and 
protested against the treaty provisions. The eloquence of 
Le Sonneur, spokesman for the chiefs, did not move the 


uCarr, Missouri, pp. 82-83; Hist. St. Chas., Montg., Warren Co., p. 6. 

“Carr, Missouri, pp. 84, 115, 137, 158. 

“uJohn L. Thomas, ‘‘Some Historical Lines in Missouri,’’ in Mo. Hist. 
Review, III (1908-1909), pp. 210-218; Carr, Missouri, pp. 84-104. 

“Carr, Missouri, pp. 99-100. 
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governor.’ Territorial governors were not generally easily 
moved toward favoring the abrogation of Indian treaties. 
The Osages and the Sauk and Fox held conflicting claims to 
the territory north of the Missouri river. 


The Fort Osage tract, six miles square, was obtained bx 
the treaty of November 10, 1808. Fort Osage, on the south 
bank of the Missouri about twenty miles from the mouth of 
the Kansas river, was established in 1808. In the tract upon 
which the fort was built, a “limited number of white settlers 
were permitted to locate in order to raise supplies for the 
fort.’""* One more Indian treaty concerns us in this study, 
the treaty with the Great and Little Osages, signed at St. 
Louis, June 2, 1825. This treaty extinguished the Indian 
title to the strip about twenty-five miles wide along the western 


boundary of the state south of the mouth of the Kansas 
river.!7 


Only general attention can be given to the problems 
connected with the securing of land titles in the Missouri 
valley settlements. With the complications arising out of 
Spanish and French land grants made before the Louisiana 
Purchase, this s:.dy is not directly concerned. That is 
a study in itself..* We begin with the Act of 1804, which 
established a temporary government for the District of 
Louisiana. This act provided ‘fine and imprisonment” for 
unauthorized surveying and settling of lands within the dis- 
trict. This restrictive policy was continued for over fourteen 
years. These stipulations were aimed particularly at the 
land speculator. This act contained provisions ‘which 
protected actual settlers either in grants secured or proceedings 
leading to a grant, provided they were agreeable to the laws, 
usages, and customs of the Spanish government. These 
grants were not to exceed one mile square of land, with such 
additional amount as had been allowed for the wife and 
family of the settler.’’ No donations or preemptions were 


“wOarr, Missouri, pp. 101-103. 

“History of Jackson County, Missouri (Pub. by the Union Historical Com- 
pany, Kansas City, 1881), p. 101. 

'1Ibid., p. 101. 

18Oarr, Missouri, pp. 82-85. 
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offered. In 1805 Congress extended the American land sur- 
vey system over the territory.’ 

On February 25, 1811, Congress authorized the President 
to order the survey of lands in Missouri to which the Indian 
title had been extinguished.2° The surveying of confirmed 
claims and donations under the Spanish regime, however, 
occupied the attention of early surveyors, and nothing was 
done toward the survey of the public domain in the Missouri 
valley until after the war of 1812.7" The surveying of the 
Fifth Principal Meridian, extending north from the mouth of 
the Arkansas and connecting with the Mississippi river in 
Pike county, Missouri, was begun October 27, 1815, and 
finished May 29, 1816. The Federal government was slow 
in opening Missouri valley lands for sale, due perhaps to the 
following conditions: older states had no population to spare 
and foreign immigration was light; vast areas of the public 
domain east of the Mississippi were still unsold; the process of 
surveying was slow and expensive; a large number of in- 
habitants in the Missouri valley were interested chiefly in 
the French and Spanish land grants.” 

After the close of the War of 1812, surveying of the public 
domain in Missouri was rapidly pushed. In 1818, 9,000,000 
acres were surveyed: also in that same year land offices 
were established at old Franklin and Jackson. A land office 
had been established at St. Louis in 1811. The offices at 
old Franklin and St. Louis were opened for business in 1818, 
and on August 3 of that year, over fourteen years after the 
formal transfer of the territory to the United States, the first 
Missouri valley lands were offered for sale at the land office 
at St. Louis. The sale was to be at auction and on credit, 
under provisions of the land act of 1800. The sale was to 
open at old Franklin on September 7, 1818. A controversy 
developed about the legality of offering lands for sale that 


1*Payson Jackson Treat, The National Land System, 1785-1820 (New York, 
1910), pp. 123-125; cf., Thomas, Historical Lines, pp. 222-223. 

2Thomas, Historical Lines, p. 224; cf., Treat, Land System, pp. 176-177. 

"Thomas, Historical Lines, pp. 224, 227; see Treat, Land System, pp. 176- 
177. 

2Thomas, Historical Lines, pp. 227-228. 

#Thomas, Historical Lines, p. 223. 
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“were clearly within the Sac and Fox boundary lines.” The 
Sauk and Fox, it will be remembered, still claimed the lands 
north of the Missouri river, notwithstanding the treaty with 
the Osage tribes at Fort Clark in 1808. The United States 
proceeded on the assumption that only the Osage claim was 
valid, and accordingly paid no attention to the Sauk and Fox 
claim. On account of his opinion with regard to the validity 
of the Sauk and Fox claim, one of the land officers at old 
Franklin resigned, thus postponing the sales to November 2, 
1818. Preemption claims created bitter animosity among 
the purchasers. The right of preemption on Missouri 
valley lands had been authorized by an act of April 12, 1814, 
and further confirmed on March 3, 1819.* 


The credit system, applied to the purchase of public 
lands in Missouri, brought financial chaos throughout the 
state. The state was flooded with cheap bank notes. Land 
speculation was rampant. Settlers ‘took up” more land than 
they could pay for. It has been estimated that for ‘every 
eighty dollars brought into the territory, a quarter section 
was taken up, upon which two hundred and forty dollars, 
three-fourths of the purchase money, was unpaid.”’ Towns 
were ruthlessly planned, and lots were sold on credit. Specula- 
tion was carried on with inflated bank notes. About 1819 
settling day came and everybody was in debt.% The result 
was financial stress and discouragement, and “........ Many 
of them [settlers] packed up their movables: collected their 


“Thomas, Historical Lines, pp. 230-231; Treat, Land System, p. 176-177, 
385. 

“At the first public sales there seems to have been quite a good deal of 
competition among the bidders, but this was evidently caused by those from 
a distance, for the settlers had a tacit understanding not to bid against each 
other for the lands they respectively wanted, and in after years there seems 
to have been no competition for lands at public sales, and hence, no lands were 
sold that way, or at least, not much.’’ Thomas, Hist. Lines, p. 231. 

Niles’ Register, date of October 17, 1818, XV (1819), p. 125, records that 
about 35,000 acres near St. Louis and St. Charles were sold at a general price 
little above $2 per acre; some for $4, $5, $6, and a few quarter sections for 
$9 and $10 per acre. 


*Carr, Missouri, pp. 133-138; Thomas C. Donaldson, The Public Domain 


(Washington, 1884), p. 203. Donaldson puts the land sold in Missouri under 
the credit system, before 1820, at 1,249,113.91 acres for $3,349,465.70. 
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cattle; left their farms unsold; and returned to the country 
whence they had emigrated.’ 


MISSOURI VALLEY SETTLEMENT, 1804-1815 


We have already noted the settlements in Missouri as 
they appeared in March, 1804. The Lewis and Clark ex- 
pedition recorded, May, 1804, La Charette, in what is now 
Warren county, as the settlement farthest up the Missouri. 
On their return in 1806 they saw cows feeding on the banks 
of the river near the mouth of the Gasconade. Pike in 1808 
on his journey up the Osage reported no settlements on that 
river. In 1808 only two families lived on the Gasconade, 
but there was a compact little settlement on the Loutre 


Island in the Missouri river, just below the mouth of the 
Gasconade.?? 


Lawlessness seemed to prevail generally immediately 
after 1804. ‘Great numbers of adventurous men flocked 
into the country, and among them were not a few persons of 
depraved character, ‘who had fled to escape the lash of justice 
of their native states’.’’® The Indian had been well treated 
by the Spanish; he soon began to resent American encroach- 
ments. Edward Hemsptead wrote in 1805 that “‘ ‘society is 
good’”’ in St. Louis. But in 1810 he wrote that ‘ ‘the 
manners of the people are far from being so chaste as with 
you’.’’2° 

Of St. Louis Washington Irving wrote in 1810: ‘Here 
were to be seen, about the river banks, the hectoring, ex- 
travagent, bragging boatmen of the Mississippi, with the gay, 
grimacing, singing, good-humored Canadian voyageurs. Vag- 
rant Indians, of various tribes, loitered about the streets. 
Now and then a stark Kentucky hunter, in leathern hunting- 
dress, with rifle on shoulder and knife in belt, strode along. 
Here and there were new brick houses and shops, just set up 
by bustling, driving, and eager men of traffic from the Atlantic 


*Timothy Flint, A Condensed Geography and History of the Western States 
(2 vols. Cincinnati, 1828), II, p. 112. 


*7Louis Houck, History of Missouri (3 vols., Chicago, 1908), III, pp. 142-145. 
J bid., III, p. 55. 


2*Jbid., III, pp. 55-56. 
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states; while, on the other hand, the old French mansions, 
with open casements, still retained the easy, indolent air of 
the original colonists; and now and then the scrapeing of 
a fiddle, a strain of an ancient French song, or the sound of 
billiard balls, showed that the happy Gallic turn for gayety 
and amusement still lingered about the place.’’*® 

From H. M. Brackenridge’s Journal of a Voyage up the 
Missouri in 1811 we get a comprehensive view of the Mis- 
souri valley frontier. Along the Mississippi, settlements had 
retired sixty miles, in some places, from the river. The Bon 
Homme settlement between the Merramec and the Missouri 
rivers was “‘flourishing.’’ From St. Charles up the Missouri 
for two hundred miles plantations were passed, thinly scattered 
between the more considerable groups. Charette, fifty 
miles above St. Charles, the extreme settlement as reported 
by Lewis and Clark, was a French village of ten or twelve 
families, living according to the French mode. Forty families 
in the Boone settlement on Salt river, above Charette, were 
living according to the American mode. Here Col. Boone, 
then about eighty-five years of age, was surrounded by 
families who “respected him as father.’’ The Otter Island 
settlement, above the mouth of Salt river, was “large enough 
to afford a company of militia.’” Cote Sans Dessein, opposite 
the mouth of the Osage, was a French village of about twenty 
families.*" 

Brackenridge found “far the best settlement on the 
Missouri’ located for six miles along the northeast bank of 
the river, opposite the Mine river, better known as the Boons- 
lick settlement. During the summer of 1807, Nathan and 
Daniel M. Boone, sons of Col. Daniel Boone, ‘‘with three 
other men,” left Femme Osage creek settlement in St. Charles 
county with their kettles to manufacture salt. They began 
the Boonslick settlement in Howard county.* Brackenridge 
found a ‘flourishing settlement here. Being Sunday, the 
good people’ were dressed out in their best clothes, and came 

**Washington Irving, Astoria (Philadelphia, 1841), pp. 154-155. 
uH. M. Brackenridge, Views of Louisiana With a Journal of a Voyage up 
the Missouri River in 1811 (Pittsburg, 1814), pp. 113, 117. 


Brackenridge, Views, p. 115. 
“Col. W. F. Switzler, History of Missouri (St. Louis, 1879), p. 178. 
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in groups to the banks to gaze upon us, as we passed under 
OO oe The settlement is but one year old, but is 
already considerable, and increasing rapidly; it consists of 
seventy-five families.......... They are generally persons 
in good circumstances, most of them have slaves.’’™ 

In St. Louis in 1811, Brackenridge tells us, “every house 
is crowded, rents are high, and it is exceedingly difficult to 
procure a tenement on any terms. Six or seven houses were 
built in the course of last season, and probably twice the 
number will be built the next.’’ There were then in St. Louis 
a printing office, twelve mercantile stores, a French and an 
English school; imports were valued at $250,000 annually. 

The settlers going into the Boonslick country during this 
period were mainly from Kentucky, Virginia, Tennessee, 
and North Carolina. The first settlement in what is now 
Boone county was made at Thralls Prairie in 1812-1813." 

Between 1811 and 1815 settlement in the Missouri valley 
received a set-back. Immigration was discouraged by the 
sickly season of 1811, commonly called the ‘Year of waters.’ 
The war of 1812 checked migration for a time and in some 
cases it led to a complete abandonment of settlements along 
the Missouri.*7 The Sauk and Fox gave trouble during the 
war in Missouri. From their headquarters at Rock Island 
they made forays into the Missouri valley, committing murder 
and driving off live stock. For safety against Indian attacks 
the Missouri frontiersmen organized themselves into com- 
panies of ‘Rangers.’ These Rangers, in their fur caps, and 
armed with scalping knives, tomahawk and rifle, built and 
occupied fourteen primitive forts along the Missouri. During 
the three years of war about one hundred Indian battles and 
skirmishes were fought in the country now embraced by St. 
Charles, Lincoln, Warren, and Montgomery counties.** 


“H. M. Brackenridge, Journals of, in Early Western Travels, edited by 
Reuben Gold Thwaites (32 vols. Cleveland, 1904), VI, pp. 47-48. 
*Brackenridge, Views, pp. 123-124. Brackenridge estimated the popula- 
tion of Missouri in 1811 as follows: St. Charles district, 3,505; St. Louis dis- 
trict, 5,667; Cape Girardeau district, 3,888; Ste. Genevieve, 4,620; New Madrid, 
3,103. About 8,000 were slaves. Views, p. 118. 
*“Switzler, Missouri, p. 197. 
"Flint, Geog. and Hist., II, p. 109. 
Bryan, Boone, pp. 201-203. 
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MISSOURI VALLEY IN THE GREAT WESTWARD 
MOVEMENT—1815-1830 

“I beheld the westward marches 
Of the unknown crowded nations. 
All the land was full of people, 
Restless, struggling, toiling, striving, 
Speaking many tongues, yet feeling 
But one heart-beat in their bosoms. 
In the woodlands rang their axes; 
Smoked their towns in all the valleys; 
Over all the lakes and rivers 
Rushed their great canoes of thunder.” 

An observer writes in January, 1815, concerning migra- 
tion into the Missouri valley: ‘‘ ‘Swarms of immigrants are 
daily arriving here from Virginia, Tennessee, and Kentucky, 
and among these are several gentlemen of very considerable 
wealth and some of these are going to settle high up on the 
Missouri. At present lands can be bought very low but the 
price is rising fast. Three years ago I bought land for ten 
cents an acre for which I was offered eight dollars last summer. 
Property in St. Louis is rising very rapidly; perhaps there is 
no place in the western country that promises a more rapid 
increase Or a more permanent growth’.’"*® This statement of a 
contemporary indicates that 1815 marked for the Missouri 
valley a change from a period of reverses in settlement to 
a period of very rapid and prosperous development. Mis- 
souri’s population doubled during the period 1815-1820. 
This promising section came in for its full share of the great 
wave of migration westward between 1815 and 1820. This 
increase of population, with the exception of the Boonslick 
settlements, was of the earlier frontier type; ‘‘the line of settle- 
ment was pushed back rather than any néw centres es- 
tablished.” A great mass of the settlers in 1820 lived on 


detached farms.*°® 


Sibley Letters in the Missouri Historical Society archives, quoted in 
Houck, Missouri, III, p. 150, 

Significant in indicating the limited area of settlement in Missouri in 1815 
is the fact that, in the survey of the Fifth Principal Meridian in 1815-1816, the 
“line did not touch a single settlement from the southern border of Missouri 
to within three or four miles of the Missouri river,’"’ Thomas, Hist. Lines, p. 228. 

‘©Viles, ‘‘Territorial Period in Missouri,” in The South in the Building of the 
Nation (13 vols. Richmond, 1909), Ili, p. 203. 
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From contemporary observers we get pictures of this 
onrush of migrants into central Missouri. An extract from 
the Memoir of John Mason Peck reads: ‘The ‘new comers,’ 
like a mountain torrent, poured into the country faster than 
it was possible to provide corn for bread-stuff. Some families 
came in the Spring of 1815; but in the winter, spring, summer 
and autumn of 1816, they came like an avalanche. It-seemed 
as though Kentucky and Tennessee were breaking up and 
moving to the ‘Far West.’ Caravan after caravan passed 
over the prairies of Illinois, crossing the ‘great river’ at St. 
Louis, all bound to the Boone’s Lick. The stream of im- 
migration had not lessened in 1817. Many families came from 
Virginia, the Carolinas, and Georgia, and not a few from the 
Middle States, while a sprinkling found their way to the 


extreme west from Yankeedom and Yorkdom........ Follow- 
ing in the wake of this exodus to the middle section of Mis- 
souri was a terrific excitement about getting land........ My 


first visit (1818) was at this crisis; and I could not call at a 
cabin in the country without being accosted: ‘Got a New 
Madrid claim? Are you one of these land speculators, 
stranger’ ?’’*! 

Throughout 1816 the fringe of settlement was pushed 
farther out from both banks of the Missouri and farther on 
toward the mouth of the Kansas. Many farms were opened 
along the Boonslick trace within the present limits of Callaway 
county. Several settlements were made between the Chari- 
ton and the Grand rivers during this year, with “only one 
solitary trading house, and a single residence of a family,” 
at the mouth of the Grand. A ferry had been established at 
Arrow Rock on the Missouri below the Chariton to accom- 
modate migrants who were pushing into the fertile Saline 
county territory.“ This ferry was destined to become im- 
portant within another decade as a part of the Santa Fe 


“John Mason Peck, Memoir of. Extract quoted in Missouri Hist. Soc. 
Collections, vol. II, No. 7, 1900-1906, p. 24. 

“Houck, Missouri, III, p. 157. 

The old Boonslick trace from St. Charles to the Boonslick settlement was 


blazed by Col. Benjamin Cooper and others in 1810. Switzler, Missouri, 
p. 197. 


“7Tbid., IIT, p. 158. 
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trade route from old Franklin, by way of Independence, to 
the New Mexico country. A number of families built cabin 
homes in Cox’s Bottom, now Saline county, in 1816. These 
were mostly East Tennesseeans, as the Cox Bottom settler 
put it, ‘‘ ‘Old Tennessee, Cocke county—Kit Boler’s mill—on 
Big Pigeon, where there’s better whiskey and purtier gals 
than anywhar else in creation’.’”* Chills and fever drove 
most of the families from Cox’s bottom, some going into 
Big Bottom, further up the river, others returning to Howard 
county, and some pushing on into the Clay county country 
on the western margin of the state.* 


We now come to a consideration of settlements and 
changes during 1817 and 1818. ‘The emigration to this 
country,’’ says an observer in 1817, ‘‘continues to an un- 
paralleled extent. This is probably the easiest unsettied 
country in the world to commence farming in. The emigrant 
has only to locate himself on the edge of a prairie, and he has 
the one-half of his farm a heavy forest and the other half a 
fertile plain or meadow, he has then only to fence in his 
ground and put in his crop.’ Flint saw “sometimes ten 
wagons in a line”’ on their way to the Missouri valley frontier, 
with their “cattle with their hundred bells” and their ‘‘negroes 
with delight in their countenances.”” The wagons were ‘‘so 
loaded that the mistress and the children are strolling along 
in a gait,” the entire group, cattle, hogs, slaves, and all 
occupying “three quarters of a mile.’’*7 An observer in 1818 
predicted that, on account of the rapid settlement in the 
Missouri valley, ‘Old Col. Boone.......... may yet be 


“History of Saline County, Méssouri (Pub. by Missouri Historical Com- 
pany, St. Louis, 1881), p. 147. 

“Tbid., p. 149. 

“Brown's Western Gazetter, extract from, quoted in Missouri Hist. Soc. 
Collections, Vol. II, No. 1, 1900-1906, p. 34. 

«"Flint, Geography and History, Il, p. 110. 

Flint writes that, ‘‘Up to this time the march of improvement in Missouri 
was rapid. The face of the country was visibly changing under the eye. St. 
Louis was built up with houses, which would not have disgraced Philadelphia. 
St. Charles, and the villages generally, began to be rebuilt of brick. Fine 
houses arose in the country. Tread mills and steam mills began to be erected. 
Schools were established; and important manufactories were either commenced, 
or in prospect. The range of speculation became a mania, which apparently 
infected the country."" Geog. and Hist., p. 110. 
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driven to the Rocky Mountains, and even there be disturbed 
in 8 or 10 years, if he lives so long.’’** 


A banner year in the settlement of the Missouri valley to 
Independence was 1819. According to a report from St. 
Charles, printed in the Missouri Gazette, issue of June 9, 
1819, emigrants were ‘‘‘.......... flowing through our town 
with their maid servants and men servants,.......... the 
throng of hogs and cattle, the white-headed children, and 
curley-headed Africans’.’’ Another item in the same issue of 
the Gazette stated that “‘.......... 170 emigrants were at 
the Portage des Sioux at one time last week’.’”*® Some 
frontier settlements made in 1819 were: Newport, on the 
Missouri, in Franklin county; Jefferson, at the head of Big 
Bottom, opposite the mouth of the Chariton, the early county 
seat of Saline county; Mt. Vernon, on the south bank of the 
Missouri below Talbot creek, in Lafayette county. Opposite 
Mt. Vernon, in Ray county, two miles from the Missouri, 
was a growing settlement.*® 


As with Brackenridge in 1811, so with Major S. H. Long 
in 1819, we are able to take a trip up the Missouri valley 
and view the frontier settlements. Briefly, through the 
Notes of Major Long let us look at the Missouri valley in 


48Niles’ Register, XIV (May 16, 181%), p. 208. 

“St. Louis, Sept. 4.—A gentleman informs us that before the winter sets 
in, there will be near 3,000,000 of bricks laid in this town since the first of April 
last, and he believes from a general acquaintance with the citizens, that double 
that quantity would be laid this season if materials and workmen could be ob- 
tained on moderate terms. Boards and scantling are enormously high and 
extremely scarce. Half a dozen saws propelled by steam could be profitably 
employed here. Common laborers are much wanted, none can be had for less 
than $1.50 per day for the season through. A few laborers from the eastward 
have been enabled to secure to themselves 160 acres of land, each, by their 
labor this season.”” Niles’ Register, XV (October 10, 1818), p. 111. 

‘*Missouri Gazette, June 9, 1819. St. Louis. Quoted by Harrison A. 
Trexler, “Slavery in Missouri Territory,’’ in Missouri Historical Rev., III (1909), 
p. 181. 

The following newspaper quotations are given by Trexler: St. Louis 
Inquirer, November 10, 1819—Citizens of St. Charles counted for nine or ten 
weeks an average of 120 settlers’ vehicles per week with an average of eighteen 
persons per vehicle. ‘‘They came almost exclusively from the States south of 
the Potomac and the Ohio, bringing slaves and large herds of cattle . 


Missouri Gazette, St. Louis, Jan. 26, 1820: “Our population is daily more 
heterogenous (sic) . . . scarcely a Yankee has moved into the country this 
year. At the same time Virginians, Carolinians, Tennesseeans, and Ken- 
tuckians are moving in greatforce .. .” 

*Houck, Missouri, III, p. 185. 
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1819. Sawmills were in operation on the Gasconade river, 
and a town, to be located at the confluence of the Gasconade 
and the Missouri, was contemplated. Cote Sans Dessein 
contained ‘“‘about thirty families, mostly French.” In this 
little village was ‘‘a tavern, a store, a blacksmith’s shop, and a 
billiard table.’’ Between Cote Sans Dessein and old Franklin 
were Nashville, Smithton, Rectorsville, and ‘‘numerous other 
towns of similar character, containing from one to half a 
dozen houses each.’’ Old Franklin was a growing frontier 
metropolis of 120 log houses of one story, several ‘framed 
dwellings of two stories, and two brick, thirteen shops for the 
sale of merchandise, four taverns, two smith’s shops, two 
large team-mills, two billiard-rooms, a court house, a log prison 
of two stories, a postoffice, and a printing-press issuing a 
weekly paper.’ Boonville was a growing town of eight 
houses, “‘but in some respects, a more advantageous situation, 
and probably destined to rival, if not surpass, its neighbor.’ 

Above old Franklin, Major Long found Chariton “in a 
flourishing condition.’”” The settlement contained about 
fifty houses and near 500 inhabitants, ‘“‘on a spot where two 
years previous, no permanent habitation had been established,” 
which evidences the rapidity with which the forests of the 
Missouri were becoming filled with an enterprising and in- 
dustrious people. Great numbers of the settlers above old 
Franklin gathered to both banks of the Missouri to see the 
Western Engineer, Long’s boat, the first steamboat on the 
Missouri above Chariton. At the mouth of the Grand, 
eighteen miles above Chariton, was a trading post, and the 
“residence of a single family.”” Fort Osage was the ‘extreme 
frontier of the settlements.’ ‘The inhabitants,” Long 
writes, ‘‘of this frontier are mostly emigrants from Tennessee, 
and are hospitable to strangers. Many of them are possessed 
of considerable wealth.’ 
ag, HL. Long’s Expedition 1819-1820, Journalof. Compiled by James 
from Major Long's notes, in Early Western Travels, edited by Reuben Gold 
Thwaites (32 vols. Cleveland, 1904), XIV, pp. 137-150. 

Long's Journals, pp. 158-169; Houck, Missouri, III, pp. 148, 154. 

“Chariton, a new town somewhere in Missouri, contains about eighty 
houses, and several brick buildings are now erecting. A year ago there were 


only ‘five or six unchinked cabins’ on the town plot.” Niles’ Register, XVII 
(1819-1820), p. 30. 
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The following quotations from the old Franklin Jn- 
telligencer, issue of April 23, 1819, give additional light on the 
increase of population in the Missouri valley just before 1820: 


It is contemplated, we understand, shortly to commence running a 
stage from St. Louis to Franklin. Such an undertaking would, no doubt, 
liberally remunerate the enterprising and meritorious individuals engaged, 
and be of immense benefit to the public, who would, doubtless, prefer this 
to any other mode of travelling. A stage has been running from St. Louis 
to St. Charles, three times a week, for several months past. Another 
from the town of Illinois (now East St. Louis) to Edwardsville—a line 
from Edwardsville to Vincennes, we understand is in contemplation. It 
will then only remain to have it continued from Vincennes to Louisville. 
When these lines shall have gone into operation, a direct communication 
by stage will then be opened from the Atlantic States to Boone’s Lick, 
on the Missouri. 


Another reads: 


The immigration to this Territory, and particularly to this county, 
during the present season almost exceeds bflief. Those who have arrived 
in this quarter are principally from Kentucky, Tennessee, etc. Immense 
numbers of wagons, carts, etc., with families have for some time past 
been daily arriving. During the month of October it is stated that no less 
than 271 wagons and four-wheeled carriages and 55 two-wheeled carriages 
and carts passed near St. Charles, bound principally for Boone’s Lick. 
It is calculated that the number of persons accompanying these wagons, 
etc., could not be less than three thousand (3,000). It is stated in the 
St. Louis Enquirer of the 10th inst. that about twenty wagons, etc., per 
week had passed through St. Charles for the last nine or ten weeks, with 
wealthy and respectable emigrants from various States whose united 
numbers are supposed to amount to 12,000. The county of Howard, 
already respectable in numbers, will soon possess a vast population; and 
no section of our country presents a fairer prospect to the emigrant. 


This study is concerned with Missouri valley settlement— 
St. Louis to Independence. Only a little remains to be said 
in a general treatment of the story. We have already noted 
settlements planted in Lafayette and Ray counties before 
1820. About 1820 a group of Kentucky families settled in 
Clay county.** The settlements in the vicinity of the con- 


58Franklin Intelligencer, April 23, 1819, Franklin, Missouri. Quoted in 
History of St. Charles, Montgomery and Warren Counties, Mo., pp. 573-574. 
“Viles, Territorial Period, p. 204. 
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fluence ot the Kansas with the Missouri were sufficient enough 
in 1826 to organize Jackson county with the county seat at 
Independence.® North of Independence, across the Mis- 
souri, Liberty was a growing settlement in 1823. From 
Liberty to Council Bluffs on the upper Missouri a wagon road 
was opened about 1823.% A new era for Jackson county 
opened in 1830 when the outfitting of the Santa Fe trade was 
moved from Franklin to Independence.*’ With this event 
the part of our story concerned with the course of settlement 
logically comes to an end. 


LIFE ON THE MISSOURI VALLEY FRONTIER 


The preceding pages have been given mainly to the 
events related to actual settlement of the Missouri valley. 
Little has been said relative to the mode of living in these 
frontier communities. It is the purpose of this section 
briefly to give attention to the living conditions among the 
early Missouri frontiersmen. 


A picture of the early Missouri cabin is given by an old 
settler, thus: ‘‘ ‘These were of round logs, notched together 
at the corners, ribbed with poles and covered with boards 
split from a tree. A puncheon floor was then laid down, a 
hole cut in the end and a stick chimney run up. A clapboard 
door is made, a window is opened by cutting out a hole in the 
side or end two feet square, and finished without glass or 
transparency. The house is then ‘chinked’ and ‘daubed’ 
with mud. The cabin is now ready to go into. The house- 
hold and kitchen furniture is adjusted, and life on the frontier 


ssHistory of Jackson County, p. 68. 


“Ww. M. Paxton, Annals of Platte County, Missouri (Kansas City, Missouri, 
1897), p. 6. 


s7Captain William Becknell, ‘‘Journals from Boone's Lick to Santa Fe, and 
From Santa Cruez to Green River,"’ in Missouri Historical Review, IV (1909- 
1910), pp. 65-66. 


The Federal census of 1820 placed the population of Missouri at 66,586. 
The population in 1824, according to a census authorized by the Missouri 
General Assembly was 80,667, including 13,725 slaves. Trexler, Slavery in 
Missouri, p. 182. 
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is begun in earnest’.’** Types of these old landmarks are 
still to be seen in Missouri. They are almost invariably 
near a living spring of water, nestling perhaps in an old 
orchard—there they stand deserted and decayed, waiting 
for the course of only a few more years when they will be 
no more. 

An important establishment in the early Missouri settle- 
ments was the mill. The mill was a social center for these 
pioneers. Here from a radius of many miles came the farmer 
on horseback with his “turn” of corn. On “grinding’’ days 
the mill was a place of diversion—political speaking, horse 
trading, neighborhood gossip, fighting. Usually a general 
store would be located near the mill, making the mill the 
real community center. Some of these old water mills, 
with their rock buhrs and their quaint water wheels, still 
grind meal for the farmer’s home in a few more or less isolated 
communities of the state. A grist mill, buhrs and saw-mill 
combined, was built in old Franklin in 1819 at a cost of about 
$50. ‘The mill had no gearing, the buhrs being located 
over the wheel, and running with the same velocity as the 
wheel. It wasa frame mill, one story high, and had a capacity 
of fifty bushels a day.” For days before the mill opened for 
grinding, the river bottom ‘‘was dotted over with hungry 
and patient men, waiting until it was ready to do their work.’’®® 
Previous to 1818 the people in Callaway county got their 
meal and flour from St. Charles, ‘‘the nearest mill, or by grind- 
ing in a hand mill.” In that year a horse mill was built in 
the county, which was a “great convenience to the settlers.’’*° 


“History of Howard and Cooper Counties, Missouri (Pub. by National 
Historical Company, St. Louis, 1883), p. 130. 

“The first dwellings constructed by the white settlers are nearly similar 
in every part of the United States. Superior wealth and industry are indicated 
by the number and magnitude of corn-cribs, smokehouses, and similar appurte- 
nances, but on the Missouri, we rarely meet with anything occupying the place 
of a barn in the northern states. The dwellings of people who emigrated from 
Virginia, or any of the more southern states, have usually the form of double 
cabins, or two distinct houses, each containing a single room, and connected 
to each other by a roof; the intermediate space, which is often equal in area to 
one of the cabins, being left open at the sides, and having the naked earth for 
a floor . . ..”" Long's Notes, in Early Western Travels, X1V, pp. 134-135. 

‘*History of Howard and Cooper Counties, p. 136. 

‘History of Callaway County, Missouri (Pub. by the National Historical 
Company, St. Louis, 1884), p. 94. 
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Major Long in 1819 observed that, “They have corn mills, 
consisting of a large horizontal wooden wheel, moved by a 
horse, and having a band passed round its periphery to com- 
municate motion to the stone.” These were called band- 
mills. Some of the settlers, according to Long, were using 
hand-mills, similar to those used by ancient Egyptians.* 

Schools were not on every hill, but there is plenty of 
evidence that the early Missourian realized the value of 
education. In the early forts erected to protect the settlers 
of the Boonslick country “school was taught and religious 
services were held............ "6 Big Bottom in Saline 
county, in 1817, had a “flourishing school, which lasted more 
than four months. The terms of tuition were $1 per scholar 
per month, payable in any sort of currency or commodity 
recognized by the community as ‘legal tender’.’”’® 

Concerning actual living conditions in the Missouri 
pioneer home, an old settler of the Boonslick district relates: 
“We lived very simply in those days. Coffee was worth 50 
cents per pound in St. Louis, and it was seldom we saw either 
tea or coffee. We had no markets for our produce, so we 
merely raised enough for our own consumption, our principal 
products being corn, hogs, cattle and some little wheat, the 
old-fashioned ox-mills (so-called), being about the only mills 
in the country. We raised cotton enough for our own use, 
and with that and the wool which came from our sheep, our 
women folks made nearly all the clothing worn by either men 
or women.’ 

Due to fluctuations in the value of money on the frontier, 
contemporary price quotations cannot be taken as absolute 
evidence of prosperity. Major Long, in 1819, found bricks 
selling at Old Franklin for $10 per thousand, corn twenty-five 
cents per bushel, bacon twelve and a half cents per pound, 
uncleared lands from $2 to $15 per acre, labor seventy-five 
cents per day.* The January 2, 1819, issue of Niles’ Register 


“Long's Notes, in Early Western Travels, XIV, p. 135; see Paxton, Annals 
of Platte County, pp. 6-7, for description of early mills in Clay county. 
“History of Howard County, p. 98. 
“History of Saline County, p. 157. 
“Hist. of Howard and Cooper Counttes, pp. 152-153. 
“Long's Notes, p. 148. 
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gives us the following: ‘The emigration to Missouri is so 
great as to furnish a home market, at very high prices for 
all the provisions raised in the territory—thus, wheat is $1 
per bushel, beef at 6 and pork at $8 per cwt.—corn 50 cents 
per bushel, etc.’ 
A letter headed, Franklin, Missouri, December, 1819, 

giving a sidelight on early life in the Missouri valley reads: 

BF one SNe Ty Here I am, on the extreme frontier of the 
settlements of our country, but would not exchange places 
with you for all your boasted luxuries................ They 
have laid out a town opposite here on the river, called Boon- 
ville, which they expect to eclipse this place, but the traders 
think Franklin will eclipse any town out west.......... I went 
over the river last summer to attend the first sale of lots, 
intending to purchase some to build on, but they were run up 
to a fabulous price, away beyond my reach. There were 
some of the voters who appeared to be affected by patriotism 
acquired at the only (what was termed) tavern in the place, 
kept by a hard looking old fellow named Reames, who bowed 
politely to all who came in and asked for something to drink, 
and I was told the whiskey had actually not had time to cool 
before it was dealt out to customers, having been brought all 
the way from Mr. Houxe’s where is a horse mill and distillery; 
so the people of Boonville, cannot only have liquor, but can 
have their corn ground ready for sifting. The mill and dis- 
tillery are about a mile from the town. Adieu.’’® 


“Niles’ Register, XV (January 2, 1819), p. 352. 
*’History of Howard and Cooper Counttes, pp. 169-171. 
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BY JAMES F, GREEN 


From a sawmill to a seat in the United States Senate 
was one of the incidents in the career of the subject of this 
sketch, who was active in Missouri and national politics for 
a number of years preceding the Civil War. 

James Stephens Green was born in Fauquier county, 
Virginia, February 28, 1817. The story of his life is the old 
familiar story of the struggles of many of the pioneer lawyers 
and statesmen of the country. In his old Virginia home, 
school advantages were few, but, by perseverance and in- 
dustry, he succeeded in acquiring a good education and later 
in his life, without the aid of teachers, became a fair general 
student. 

In the year 1836, when he was nineteen years of age, he 
went with his father and other members of the family to 
Alabama and thereafter James S. came to Ralls county, 
Missouri. He and his brother, Martin E., who later became 
a brigadier general in the Confederate army, located in 
Lewis county, Missouri, where they purchased a sawmill and 
operated it for several years. 

James S. Green married Miss Reese. While he was 
engaged in his work at the mill, he found time to get to- 
gether a few law books and, although he had neither the time 
nor money for a regular course of instruction in any of the 
law schools of the country, he determined to master the in- 
tricacies of the law. In the year 1840 he was admitted to the 
bar and opened a law office in Monticello, where he formed a 
partnership with his brother-in-law, Addison Reese. This 
proved a strong firm and the members did a very considerable 
business, practicing in the counties of Lewis, Clark, Marion 
and Ralls. Mr. Green proved himself able to cope with the 
best lawyers of that section of the State, which included 
among its members such men as Samuel T. Glover and 
James O. Broadhead. 
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In 1844, when he was only twenty-seven years of age, 
the Democrats nominated him as presidential elector on the 
Polk and Dallas ticket and, during the campaign, he made a 
number of speeches and exhibited power and adroitness as a 
stump speaker. 

In 1845 he was elected a delegate from the Lewis county 
district to the constitutional convention of the State, which 
met at the capital in the latter part of that year and of which 
Judge Robert W. Wells was president. Mr. Green was a 
prominent member of the committee on the bill of rights. 
The convention, after a session of two months, submitted its 
draft of a new constitution to a vote of the people of the 
State, but it was rejected. 

At the general election in 1846, Mr. Green was the 
Democratic candidate for Congress in his district and was 
elected and was again elected in 1848. He was the nominee 
of his party in 1852, but was defeated by his Whig opponent. 
In 1853, President Pierce appointed him as minister to one 
of the South American republics, but he was not satisfied 
with this position and soon resigned and returned to Mis- 
souri to resume the practice of his profession. In 1856 he 
was again the Democratic candidate for Congress and was 
elected, but, before the meeting of the Congress to which he 
had been chosen, the Legislature of Missouri elected him as 
United States senator to succeed David R. Atchison, whose 
term was to expire March 4, 1861. Mr. Green served, 
therefore, about four years as United States senator, leaving 
the Senate on the day Abraham Lincoln was inaugurated as 
President of the United States. While a member of the 
Senate, he had ample opportunity to exhibit his wonderful 
resources as a debater. 

At the time of his entry upon his senatorial career, the 
whole country was throbbing with excitement over the con- 
dition of affairs in Kansas and generally with the question of 
slavery in the territories. His chief reputation was made in 
the Senate in the debate between him and Stephen A. Douglas 
in 1859 and those who may be interested in following the 
details of this debate, will find it in the Congressional Record 
Book II, Session of 1858-9. 
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James G. Blaine in his work “Twenty Years of Congress” 
says: 


“James Stephens Green, who was so prominent in this legislation, who 
prepared and reported the bills, and who was followed by a unanimous | 
Senate, terminated his public service on the day Mr. Lincoln was inaugu- 
rated. He was then but forty-four years of age, and had served only four 
years in the Senate. He died soon after. No man among his contempo- 
raries had made so profound an impression in so short a time. He was a 
very strong debater. He had peers, but no master, in the Senate. Mr. 
Green on the one side and Mr. Fessenden on the other were the Senators 
whom Douglas most disliked to meet, and who were the best fitted in 
readiness, in accuracy, in logic, to meet him. Douglas rarely had a debate 
with either in which he did not lose his temper, and to lose one’s temper 
in debate is generally to lose one’s cause. Green had done more than any 
other man in Missouri to break down the power of Thomas H. Benton as 
a leader of the Democracy. His arraignment of Benton before the people 
of Missouri in 1849, when he was but thirty-two years of age, was one of 
the most aggressive and successful warfares in our political annals. His 
premature death was a loss to the country. He was endowed with rare 
powers which, rightly directed, would have led him to eminence in the 
public service.” 


Mr. Blaine again says, speaking with reference to the 
certain Acts organizing the territories: 


“It will therefore always remain as one of the singular contradictions 
in the political history of the country, that, after seven years of almost 
exclusive agitation on this one question, the Republicans, the first time 
they had the power as a distinctive political organization to enforce the 
cardinal article of their political creed, quietly and unanimously abandoned 
it. And they abandoned it without a word of explanation. Mr. Sumner 
and Mr. Wade and Mr. Chandler, the most radical men in the Senate on 
the Republican side, sat still and allowed the bill to be passed precisely as 
reported by James S. Green of Missouri, who had been the ablest defender 
of the Breckenridge Democracy in that body. In the House, Mr. Thaddeus 
Stevens, Mr. Owen Lovejoy, the Washburns, and all the other radical 
Republicans vouchsafed no word explanatory of this extraordinary change 
of position.” 


Col. W. F. Switzler, who knew him well, but who was 
not in entire harmony with his views on public questions, 
paid him the following tribute: 

“Although a logician of remarkable clearness and stfength and a 


master of diction, he possessed a keen sense of the ludicrous and when he 
chose to indulge it, was capable of the liveliest humor and rasping sarcasm. 
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The distinction achieved and the sterling abilities displayed by the long 
line of statesman or orators of both political parties in the Senate and 
House of the American Congress just previous to our Civil War are neither 
underrated nor forgotten. It nevertheless subtracts nothing from their 
fame to declare that during the great debate in the Senate in 1858-59 on 
the admission of Kansas into the Union, wherein Stephen A. Douglas led 
and James S. Green opposed the forces of sovereignty and free soil, Green 
appeared more in the public eye in America and the world than any states- 
man of his day.” 


The personal appearance of Mr. Green was in harmony 
with his dignified position. He was tall, somewhat spare, 
but his movements were easy and graceful; his manner was 
courteous and he was easy of approach. 

W. H. Nelson, an intimate personal friend of his, writing 
some years since to the St. Louis Republic, said: 


“His style of oratory, always clear and convincing, gracefully adapted 
itself to the audience and the occasion. Gifted with a high sense of per- 
sonal honor, intrigue was foreign to his generous nature. Although the 
storm and passion of war howled over his lonely grave and almost swept 
his memory into oblivion, one friend, at least, still holds his virtues in 
remembrance and pens this tribute to his worth.” 


He died on the 19th day of January, 1870, and was buried 
at Canton, Missouri. Several attempts have been made to 
induce the General Assembly of Missouri to erect a fitting 
monument to his memory, but other measures have crowded 
out the consideration of these and, therefore, no public 
monument marks the last resting place of the man who, 
for a period of twenty years, was most conspicuous in the 
political history of our State. 
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IN MEMORIAM—JOSEPH M. LOWE 


BY THE NATIONAL OLD TRAILS ROAD ASSOCIATION* 


Whereas, our associate and president of this organization 
since its founding in 1912, has departed this life after a long, 
ardent and useful service to this association and to the nation, 
and 


Whereas, we who have been closely associated with him 
in the work to which he devoted with a sense of consecration 
the last fourteen years of his life, have been deeply impressed 
with the qualities of his mind and heart, with his energy, 
wisdom, prophetic insight and communicative enthusiasm, 
therefore, 


Be it Resolved, that in grateful memory of his services 
to this organization, the following brief sketch and apprecia- 
tion of his life be incorporated in the permanent records of 
the association. 


Joseph Macaulay Lowe was born in Pendleton county, 
Kentucky, December 13, 1844, the youngest of eight children. 
At the beginning of the war between the states, he enlisted 
as a boy of sixteen years in the brigade of Gen. John H. 
Morgan. At the close of the war, he removed to Greencastle, 
Indiana, where for several years he taught school, studied 
law, and formed a lifelong friendship with the Hoosier poet, 
James Whitcomb Riley. He then removed to Plattsburg, 
Missouri, where he entered upon the practice of law. For 
eight years he was prosecuting attorney of Clinton county. 
In 1876 he was married to Miss Mary E. McWilliams of that 
county, who with a son, J. Roger Lowe of Lees Summit, and 
a daughter, Mrs. Hughes Bryant, of Kansas City, survive 
him. In 1883 Judge Lowe came to Kansas City and engaged 


*Resolutions adopted by the National Old Trails Road.Association on the 
death of Judge Joseph M. Lowe. Adopted July 23, 1926, in Biennial Con- 
vention at Kansas City, Missouri. 
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in the real estate business for a few years and again in the 
practice of law. His personal affairs however commanded 
the larger part of his time, though he found time to serve 
the public as county judge, election commissioner and chair- 
man of the board of managers of the Confederate Home. His 
intellectual interests were varied. He loved literature, 
history, politics, law, music, religion, travel, and adventure. 
His writings and speeches attest this versatility. 


With the coming of the automobile, Judge Lowe, who 
had always been interested in good roads as civilizing agents, 
began to think of this subject in a larger way. Railways had 
destroyed not only the steamboats but the mail coach, and 
with it the long distance road. We had only local market 
roads left in America. To him the advent of the automobile 
meant the restoration of the long distance road, for which the 
revenue systems of the several states made no provision. 
The laws were adapted to the local market road and could 
not successfully be invoked in the construction of roads that 
“start somewhere and go somewhere.” The word “highway” 
had been dropped from the vocabulary of the people. The 
pressure of necessity was increasing and public opinion on 
this subject was in a state of bedlam. 


Judge Lowe was maturing his views upon the new road 
problems when there arose in Missouri a demand for a cross- 
state highway connecting at St. Louis and Kansas City. 
The legislature authorized the governor and state board of 
agriculture to find a feasible route and to encourage the con- 
struction of such a connection by moral suasion. The state 
highway engineer mapped three possible routes and the gover- 
nor and board of agriculture traveled up and down these 
tentative routes making speeches and encouraging local units 
to get busy with road improvement, according to several 
ability, upon promise of official adoption on a basis of com- 
petitive progress. On June 24, 1911, in one of the towns 
along the central route, there was organized a ‘Santa Fe 
Trail and Boonslick Road Club.” Its constitution and by- 
laws were printed and distributed to other towns along the 
way, and numerous other clubs were formed, and adopted 
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the same by-laws. At one of the “hearings” in Jefferson 
City, during the progress of the cross-state highway contest, 
these clubs got together and formed a state organization, 
with Walter Williams of Columbia as state president, and 
Howard Ellis of New Florence as state secretary. The move- 
ment spread across the nation, and similar clubs were formed 
in other states under varying names locally appropriate, 
“Cumberland Road,” ‘National Pike,” and “Santa Fe 
Trail.” There appeared to be demand for a national organiza- 
tion, and Mr. Williams issued a call for a meeting at Kansas 
City on April 17, 1912. Five hundred delegates presented 
themselves and the organization was effected under the in- 
clusive name of National Old Trails Road Association. 


At this convention Judge Lowe expressed the conviction 
that this country should have a system of national roads 
built and maintained out of national revenues—a system of 
state roads, built and maintained out of state revenues—then 
county, township and district roads, chargeable to their 
separate units. From this opinion he never varied. Elected 
at this meeting as president of the national organization, 
he devoted himself principally to the propagation of these 
fundamental ideas, and secondly to the promotion of the old 
Trails Road. How great an influence he exerted in maturing 
the thought of the nation on this subject is a matter of opinion, 
but perhaps no man in the country did as much to destroy the 
Shackleford theory of dispersed federal aid and to bring about 
the adoption of the compromise theory of federal aid only to 
states adopting a road system, and limited to such approved 
roads in the systems as have an interstate character. It 
was within two weeks after the first national convention of 
the Old Trails Association that, in an interview in the Kansas 
City Journal, he suggested the capitalization of automobile 
license tax to support road bond issues—a revenue plan which 
has since been adopted by most of the states. 


It is worthy of note that during the fourteen years which 
he gave with all his energy to the work of this association, he 
received no salary. He kept the printing, postage and office 
expenses at less than an average of one thousand dollars a 
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year. The trifling revenues of the organization consisted of 
membership dues and small gifts of people disinterestedly 
friendly to the enterprise. He refused to solicit or accept 
contributions from material associations, road machinery 
manufacturers, automobile manufacturers and others who 
might have supported his work with propriety. But he pre- 
ferred to be free. He preferred to think of his work as of a 
patriotic and memorial character. And it was only because 
of the patriotic and memorial character of this road that he 
cared more for it than any other useful road. It was the 
road through which poured immigration into Transylvania, 
and saved New Orleans and the Mississippi river to the 
young nation. It made for public approval of the Louisiana 
Purchase. It was conceived by Washington, authorized by 
Jefferson, corrected by Gallatin, part of its later extension 
was blazed by Boone and its further survey into a then foreign 
country was authorized through the commanding influence 
of Benton. Judge Lowe loved rugged men—pioneers and 
pathfinders either in the realms of ideas or material things. 
It was for this reason that his favorite names in American 
history were Washington, Jefferson, Rutledge, Lincoln and 
Benton. And it was for this reason that he dreamed of the 
day when this road should not only be paved throughout its 
extent, but enriched with monuments and statues,—tes- 
timonials in bronze to the hardy spirits that had part in the 
conquest of the west. He liked to talk of the early fur traders 
of St. Louis, of Clark, Daniel and Nathan Boone, Callaway, 
Van Bibber, Cooper, Howard, Becknell, Marmaduke, James 
and Robert Aull, Russell, Waddell, Majors, Charles R. 
Moorehead, Owens, Coats, Smoot. He freely mingled the 
names of hard riders and wagon masters with those of generals 
and explorers. Aubrey, Renick, Haslam, Cody, Hays and 
Carson equally with Doniphan, Kearney, Pike, Fremont and 
Long, meant to him hearts of oak. This historic highway 
was for nearly a century the line of intense life in America, 
of hardy adventure, of conquest. It inflamed his imagina- 
tion with a patriotic fervor that gave to his service in its 
interest the abandon of a crusader. 
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The members of the National Old Trails Association 
feel that this organization has been fortunate in having from 
the first at its head this nobleman who pitched the efforts 
of the association on the high plane of patriotic endeavor. 
In this responsibility as in every other, he was faithful to the 


end. I[n appreciation of his life and services, we offer this 
tribute to his memory. 
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WHEN THE CIVIL WAR INVADED 
LIVINGSTON COUNTY* 


BY DOUGLASS STEWART 


Sixty-five years ago this week, General William Y. Slack 
and his small division of Livingston county men, left the forks 
of Grand river to join the forces of General Price at Lexing- 
ton. 

At the time of the breaking out of the Civil War, North 
Missouri was but sparsely settled. The majority of the in- 
habitants in many counties having migrated from Virginia, 
Kentucky and Tennessee, were consequently Southern sym- 
pathizers. Prior to the election of Lincoln, the county of 
Livingston was being rapidly developed, newcomers were 
arriving daily, and new farms were being opened up. 

The village of Spring Hill in Livingston county had been 
platted and carved out of the dense forests of white oak, 
elm, sycamore, hickory and walnut. It was spread out on 
a tongue of land with a spring branch on either side, uniting 
at the lower end of the village, which was fringed all around 
with hazel and wild rose bushes. The surrounding woods 
rang with the voices of thousands of birds. 

The streets of the little village were alive with farmers 
and newcomers who were keeping the merchants and artisans 
busy supplying their wants. Such a place was Spring Hill 
in the spring of 1861. 

The election of Lincoln to the presidency was so unex- 
pected that the people were almost dazed by it. On the 
approach of March, 1861, there was great anxiety as to what 


._ would happen to the country when his inauguration took 


place. The people were in a nervous state; all kinds of 
rumors were afloat. Lincoln was on his way to Washington 
to take his place as president. He was reported to be dis- 


*First appeared in the Chillicothe (Mo.) Daily Constitution of June 19, 1926. 
The William Y. Slack mentioned in the article was one of those Missourians 
who rose to the rank of brigadier general in the Southern army. 
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guised as a woman, and so discovered as he passed through 
Baltimore, wearing a Scotch plaid cloak, whence originated 
the song that came floating back to the West: 


“We all wear the cloaks, the Scotch plaid cloaks, 
To keep up with Lincoln, we all wear cloaks.” 


The only newspapers of note that circulated here at that 
time were the Missouri Republican and the New York Day 
Book; the former a supporter of the Union, the latter a de- 
fender of the South. This paper was suspended shortly 
after the battle of Bull Run. 

Sumter was fired upon, and the “dogs of war” turned 
loose. Men would meet, exchange a few words and hurry on. 
Confusion was in the air. 

It was almost dusk, twilight was passing. There was 
an unusual commotion in the little village of Spring Hill. 
Men and women were gathering in the unlighted streets— 
someone had started a bonfire. A short, dark skinned man 
had climbed on top of an empty dry goods box, and was 
speaking in a loud, clear, voice, pleading for volunteers for 
the Southern Army. The Civil War had begun, the South 
needed men. The speaker was William F. Peery (Black Bill 
Peery). I seem to still hear him urging the men to enlist. 

The speaking over, those favoring the Union cause 
quietly departed for their homes; the rest lingered, forming 
little groups and talking over what the speaker had been 
saying. 

Things happened quickly. In two days a company was 
formed of Southern sympathizers, the members coming from 
all directions. A partial list of recruits contains the names of 
Paul McCue, James McCue, Wyatt Jennings (killed at 
Wilson’s Creek), William C. Sterling, Jim Pad Minnick 
(killed at Wilson’s Creek), Reuben Mansfield, James T. 
Hale, John Alnutt, Reuben Hawkins, John W. Williams, 
William Brown, Tom Woodhouse, John Y. Cooper (who is 
living near Chula, Mo.), John H. Cooper, Robert H. Cooper, 
John Meador, Wiley Clark, John Mathis, Twy Harper, N. 
G. Dye, John H. Peery, Thomas Peery, William F. Peery, 
Wes Taylor, Sam Taylor, George Crews, Black Martin 
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(killed at battle of Wilson’s Creek), M. P. Duncan (killed at 
Wilson’s Creek), Dave Hawkins, Melvin Gutheridge, William 
Duncan, Jerd Hutchison, Thomas Hutchison, William Hutchi- 
son (killed at Wilson’s Creek), George Schrader, Dale Sandidge, 
Frank Thompson, Rush Harmon, Jake Simmons, Jo Simmons, 
Elisha Sneed, George W. Ewen, William Ewen, Ren Nave, 
John Robertson, Alexander (Dick) House (who is living in 
North Jackson Township), Amos Walker, Robert N. Alnutt, 
Clint Ware, Met Tye, J. Boucher, Steve Boucher, Geo. W. 
Litton, Louis Woldrige (who is living in Jamesport), Larkin 
Cox, Walter Frost (killed at Wilson’s Creek), Jim Minnick, 
Jess Minnick, Nat Triplett, John Ballenger, Clark Brummitt, 
Will Brummitt, Jim Brummitt, Monroe Ware, and Huston 
Frazier, who brought back hair from the tail of General Lyon’s 
horse, obtained after the death of General Lyon at Wilson’s 
Creek, and which was used by Frazier as a fiddle bow—it is 
reported that the bow is still in existence. 


Others who joined Slack’s company from other parts of 
the country were: J. Press Hutchison (who is 83 years of age, 
and lives on his farm 14% miles west of Chillicothe), Andy J. 
Austin (county representative at that time and who was 
killed at Wilson’s Creek), Jack Stone (killed at Carthage), 
James A. Shirley (who had gone to Fayette, his birthplace, 
and who rode horseback from Fayette to Lexington to join 
this division. Mr. Shirley is 80 years of age and lives on 
Cooper St., Chillicothe), Young Bartlett, Henry W. Lansing 
(who had laid out Lansing’s Addition to Chillicothe and was 
killed at Wilson’s Creek), Henry Macdonald, Samuel Bowman, 
Captain McDowell, George Williams, Monroe Williams, 
James Stanford, William Jennings, Jim Small, John Slack, 
——Ficklin, Louis M. Best (Pres Hutchison relates that at the 
battle of Wilson’s Creek, a bullet struck the metal cap of the 
powder horn of Best, glanced off, struck, and killed Alex 
Wolfskill), Louis Edrington, Thomas Edrington, Jack Perrin, 
James Clowdis (killed at Wilson’s Creek), J. Wiscarver, Jim 
Ure, John Sims, John Lucas, Peter Condron (who died 
recently), W. F. Woolsey, Elisha Wells, J. H. H. Matson, 
Fred Jones, Captain Joseph Ballew, John W. Wolfskill, 
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Alexander Wolfskill, Harvey Ballew, Solomon Fugitt, Joseph 
Haddock, John Mitchell. 

Within two months, word of the battle of Wilson’s 
Creek, August 10, was received, with a list of the casualties. 
General Slack was seriously wounded, and his wife, Isabella 
Bower Slack, hastened from Chillicothe to nurse her husband. 
Their old family physician, Dr. William Keith, who was then 
a military surgeon, took charge of General Slack. In two 
months, General Slack, accompanied by his wife and Dr. 
Keith, left Springfield in an ambulance, and joined his troops 
in Lexington, the day after Mulligan’s surrender. On October 
11, General Slack again took command of his troops, who had 
given him a great ovation when he arrived at Lexington. 

General Lyon, commander of the Union forces in this 
battle, was killed. He was leading the charge in person. 
It is reported that he was riding a white horse, and urging the 
Second Kansas Regiment on, when he was shot through the 
heart. The order had been given to “get the man on the 
white horse.”” Jim Pad Minnick, mentioned above, said to 
some companions near, “Watch me drop that fellow off the 
white horse,’’ and at the discharge of his gun among the others 
Lyon fell. 

General Slack with his brigade spent the winter in 
Arkansas and took part in the engagement in the spring. In 
the battle of Pea Ridge, Arkansas, March 7, 8, General Slack 
was mortally wounded. He was carried to Moore’s Mills, 
where he died, March 21st. The next day he was buried 
eight miles east of the battle field. In May, 1880, his body 
was removed to Fayetteville, Arkansas, and interred in the 
Confederate cemetery there, at the head of the lot assigned 
to the Missouri Brigade. General Slack was buried in the 
blanket and hose that had been knitted for him here in Chilli- 
cothe before he left to join Price’s forces. 

On his tombstone are carved these words: In memory 
of General William Y. Slack, son of John and Polly Slack, 
born August 1, 1816, in Mason S........ , K.; a graduate 
of the State University, captain in the Mexican War, fell in 
battle of Pea Ridge, Ark., March 7, 1862, while leading his 
brigade; died March 21, 1862. 
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His widow, Isabella Slack, lived the remainder of her 
life at the old Slack homeplace on N. Washington St., Chilli- 
cothe, with the exception of the time that she was superin- 
tendent of the State Industrial Home for Girls. Slack 
Cottage at this institution is named in her honor. Two 
sons were born to General and Mrs. Slack, William Y., and 
Gustavus Bower. William died many years ago, leaving a 
son Joe; Bower Slack lives in Kansas City. 

James A. Shirley, of this city, in speaking of General 
Slack, said, ‘‘He was a brave soldier and just before the battle 
he was passing along in front of his men and gave them care- 
ful instructions not to fire until the command was given and 
to be sure to aim low.” 

Slack’s command was merged with that of General Price 
and moved on down to the south. 

The first Union soldiers appeared in the village of Spring 
Hill after Slack’s departure. One morning the citizens 
found soldiers on guard at both the front and back doors of 
their homes. The soldiers all seemed to be Germans, or of 
German descent. It was learned afterwards that they had 
been sent up from St. Charles, Mo. 

From that time on until the close of the war, the residents 
of Spring Hill became accustomed to seeing blue coats with 
yellow braid and brass buttons. Companies of militia were 
formed and quartered in barracks. Many citizens of Spring 
Hill, as already stated, were southern sympathizers and after 
Order No. 11 was issued, Captain Greenberry Lyon, who 
chanced to be in command of the militia there, supplemented 
that order by directing that all able bodied men should either 
join the Union army or leave the country. 

At that time all the crossings on the Missouri river were 
strongly guarded and as the men could not get south they had 
to remain in hiding, naturally taking to the woods or bush, 
hence the name ‘“‘bushwhackers.”’ All during the remainder 
of the Civil War, ‘‘bushwhackers” would appear and dis- 
appear and Union soldiers were called out to chase them. 

The country was greatly disturbed at Lincoln’s assassina- 
tion. All those who were suspected of having sympathies 
for the south were compelled to put crape on their doors. 
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Some of the war songs that came back to this section are 
almost forgotten and only a few snatches of them can be re- 
called. One ran thus: 


“Lyon bit the dust and Sigel ran away, 
Just like he did at Carthage upon a summer's day.” 


Another: 


“In the city of Washington dwells a man, 

I'll not tell you his name, you may guess if you can, 
He used to split rails, and he has a big mouth, 

Sent out a large army to whip out the South. 

Tra lu ra, la lu ra, la lu da ra.” 


Many enmities on account of the war were made between 
neighbors, which time has healed, and are now forgotten. 
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PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF DISTIN- 
GUISHED MISSOURIANS 


BY DANIEL M. GRISSOM 


ELEVENTH ARTICLE 
GEORGE C. BINGHAM 


The first time I saw George C. Bingham was in 1851, 
at the old Planters’ House where I was introduced to him by 
my friend and kinsman, Colonel John C. Moore. I had seen 
“The County Election,’’ and was proud to meet the artist 
who had put on enduring canvass so vivid, true and admirable 
a character picture of a scene common in Missouri at one 
period of its history, but now passed away forever. I met 
him again in Jefferson City twelve years after, when he was 
state treasurer. There was in him the charm of graces and 
virtues which irresistibly drew us to their possessor, and I 
sought every opportunity to be in his society. 

It was sometimes difficult to tell whether he was cut out 
for the stump or the easel—for a public man or an artist. He 
had a taste and a talent for both and was equally at home in 
either. His friends could never say that if he had abstained 
from politics he would have been a better painter, nor if he 
had never taken to painting, he would have been a better 
public man. He never painted a picture without doing it 
better than anyone else could, and he never made a speech 
or performed an official duty without doing it at least as well 
as anyone else could. 

He had a hard time of it in his ventures in politics. 
He was a Whig, an ardent admirer and follower of Henry 
Clay, and not only was the State Democratic and completely 
under the contro! of Benton from 1820 to 1850, but Saline 
county in which he made his first experiment in politics,was 
Democratic also. Nevertheless, in a contest for the legislature 
with Darwin Sappington, a popular young man supported by 
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powerful family influences, Bingham was declared elected 
by one majority. His antagonist contested the election and 
secured the seat, his party being in control. It was this 
election, conducted in the old viva voce way that he afterwards 
made immortal in his picture of ‘“The County Election.” 
The prominent figures in the picture are all Saline county 
citizens and good likenesses—the one admunistering the oath 
being Colonel Meredith M. Marmaduke afterwards governor 
of the State, and the one with his hat off, bowing to the sturdy 
voter in his shirtsleeves, being Darwin Sappington, the 
artist’s opponent. 

The artist was more successful in his next venture; he was 
elected to the legislature, serving in that body during the 
session when the famous “‘Jackson Resolutions’ were presented 
and adopted, pledging Missouri to stand by the other slave 
states in whatever measures they might adopt for the main- 
tenance of the institution against the encroachments of the 
northern states. Bingham spoke and voted against them. 

Besides serving in the legislature in 1849, and as state 
treasurer during the administration of Governor Gamble, 
he was adjutant general under Governor Hardin and made a 
personal investigation of, and a report on the mysterious 
attack of detectives on the Samuels home, in which Mrs. 
Samuels, mother of the James boys, had her hand torn off 
by a bomb thrown in the window. 

In the hot discussions that preceded the Civil War, he 
espoused the Union cause without conditions, refusing to 
admit any circumstances that would make it either right or 
expedient for Missouri to go out of the Union; and, as he 
was a man who could not be silent in such a crisis, he became 
one of the most active and effective speakers for the Union 
cause in the State, contributing his full share to the building 
up of the party which stood behind the State Convention of 
1861. 

He entered the service, and was in the garrison at Lexing- 
ton under Colonel Mulligan when it was captured by General 
Price in 1861. But he was as just as he was loyal, and when 
the Order Number 11 was issued by General Ewing with the 
approval of General Schofield, for the depopulation of Cass, 
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Bates, Jackson and part of Vernon counties on the Kansas 
border, as a war measure, every feeling of honor and humanity 
in his breast rose up in protest against it. He did not and 
would not believe that the Union cause in Missouri required 
such measures as the driving of old men, women and children 
from their homes, and when he saw the pitiable procession of 
exiles tramping through rain and mud, with Federal soldiers 
behind them, and wringing their hands in anguish as the smoke 
of their burning houses rose on the prairie, he was moved to 
make himself their champion with both pen and brush. He 
denounced the order in public letters, and put the scenes 
attending the execution of it forever on record in his painting 
known as “Order No. 11.” 

He was moulded of true metal through and through. 
Candor, sincerity and truthfulness endeared him to his friends 
and revealed him to his enemies, if he ever had any. He was 
sturdy in his opinions and fearless and frank in expressing 
them. He was accustomed to habits of reflection and observa- 
tion, and his friends found a delight in the companionship 
of one who spoke so unaffectedly and with such fair and true 
judgment on whatever subject he ventured to have an opinion. 
He was an exemplary Christian and member of the Baptist 
church. He died at Kansas City, where he spent the later 
years of his life, in the sixty-ninth year of his age. 
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THE LIBERAL REPUBLICAN MOVEMENT 
IN MISSOURI 


BY THOMAS S. BARCLAY 


CHAPTER VII 
THE UNDOING OF RADICALISM 


“I regard the movement headed by Carl Schurz, B. Grats Brown, etc., as 
similar to the Tennessee and Virginia movement, intended to carry a portion 
of the Republican party over to the Democracy, and thus give them control.” 

U. S. GRANT 


“We desire the removal of political restrictions and the maintenance of 
local self-government to the utmost extent compatible with the Constitution as 
itis. We desire the questions connected with the Civil War to be disposed of 
forever, to make room as soon as possible for the new problems of the present 
and the future.” 

CARL SCH URZ 


It was inevitable that the culmination of the differences 
between the two groups in the Radical party should occur 
in the state convention of 1870. A large and important ele- 
ment was in open revolt against the principles and the person- 
alities which had long directed the party policy. In the ab- 
sence of unified and certain control by the organization, or in 
the refusal of each faction to agree to a compromise, the party 
faced probable demoralization and defeat. The liberals were 
profoundly discontented with the prevailing disfranchisement, 
and with the conduct of party affairs in general. Their oppo- 
nents within the party, acutely aware of the difficulties and 
dangers attendant upon a sharp reversal of the traditional 
attitude and leadership, were determined to proceed with 
great caution in the adoption of new policies which might 
provoke a disastrous reaction. The maintenance of Radical 
ascendency seemed to the extremists to justify a continuation 
of the rigorous practices of 1865-70. Each element feared, 
and neither could accurately estimate, the strength of the 
other; each was uncertain, therefore, as to how much conces- 
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sion should be made.! Some were hopeful that the leaders, 
acting promptly, and in a reasonable and conciliatory spirit, 
could effect an adjustment of the major differences; others 
were fearful that the convention floor would become a new 
battle-ground in the contest between the Schurz group and 
the Drake group which, after the indecisive struggles of 1869- 
70, was to be renewed. The personal dislike and distrust of 
the rival leaders and candidates accentuated the danger. 

Under these circumstances, the outcome of the conven- 
tion was decidedly uncertain. Because of its significance, 
politicians of high and low degree, federal, state, and local 
office-holders, candidates, and interested spectators of all 
parties had gathered in Jefferson City.2 There were persistent 
rumors concerning alleged meetings; the strength of the various 
candidates; the threats and ultimatums delivered by the 
spokesmen of the respective groups. In an atmosphere filled 
with personal and partisan feeling, and with differences which 
were certain to manifest themselves, the convention was 
called to order by E. W. Fox, the chairman of the state central 
committee.’ 


The sessions of the first day were devoted to preliminary 
skirmishing, with no very definite results. Fox made a per- 
functory plea for party harmony, and decried all current 
criticism of the state committee.‘ For temporary chairman, 
the Radicals nominated A. G. Harlan, a former speaker of 
the House and a well known extremist from the northwest. 
The liberals wisely made no attempt to elect to this position 
one of their leaders but endorsed John F. Benjamin, a mem- 
ber of Congress from a northern Missouri district, who was 
sympathetic toward the newer policies but who could secure 
some support from the neutral delegates. Benjamin was 


1The anti-liberals, apparently, realized much more fully than their oppo- 
nents that the removal of proscriptive measures would probably, in time, sur- 
render political control of the state to those who had lost it by alleged or by 
actual acts of disloyalty. This dismal prospect was of great concern to all 
those connected with the state and local party machinery. 

“The convention was a jumble of creeds and characters,” Jefferson City 
Tribune, Sept. 7, 1870. ‘‘The city was crowded with every kind and species 
of Radical politician and leader,’’ Democrat, Aug. 31, 1870. 

*The convention was held in the chamber of the House of Representatives. 

«Democrat, Sept. 1, 1870. 
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chosen by a close vote of 407 to 383.5 His election was var- 
iously interpreted as a concession to the liberals in an effort 
to secure harmony,® and as a definite victory for the liberal 
forces.’ The delegates listened with ill-concealed impatience 
to several conciliatory addresses by the chairman and by other 
prominent leaders wherein was stressed the desirability of 
endorsing the amendments.® 

At the afternoon session of the convention the liberal 
tactics were more fully revealed. Fletcher, who had been for 
three years inactive in politics, introduced a resolution which 
altered materially the basis of representation in the conven- 
tion as fixed by the state central committee.* The actual 
purpose of this proposal was to reduce the anti-Brown strength 
by about seventy-five: votes.'!° Violent opposition was at 
once manifested, and by a vote of 539 to 242, the resolution 
was tabled." This vote was regarded as the first real test 
of strength between the two elements. Further, and perhaps 
more decisive action, was postponed by adjourning for the 
day.” 


sJefferson City Tribune, Sept. 7, 1870. He was made permanent chairman 
of the Convention when the permanent organization was effected on the evening 
of the second day. Democrat, Sept. 2, 1870. 

*Moniteau Journal, Sept. 8, 1870. 

7Boonville Eagle, Sept. 3, 1870. 

®*The proceedings in full are in the Democrat, Sept. 1-5, 1870. 

*Statesman, Sept. 16, 1870. The resolution read as follows: ‘‘That the 
number of votes for all purposes which may be cast in this convention by the 
delegates from each county and representative district shall be determined 
by adding to the vote given for the Republican electors for president in 1868, 
the whole number of persons in such county or representative district, as shown 
by the last census as entitled to vote by virtue of the fifteenth amendment to 
the Constitution, and allowing one vote for each 150 persons of said aggregate 
and each fraction of 75 persons, and that the committee on credentials be in- 
structed to report the number of votes to which each county and representative 
district is entitled under this basis of representation,’’ quoted in Republican, 
Sept. 1, 1870. 

1°The basis advocated by Fletcher reduced by about forty the negro dele- 
gation in the convention, Bates County Record, Sept. 17, 1870. No representa- 
tion whatever was given to any county where there were less than seventy-five 
white or negro votes, Jefferson City Tribune, Sept. 7, 1870. 

uybid. Practically one-half of the votes favorable to the resolution were 
cast by the delegates from St. Louis. 

2Jbid. There were some threats by disappointed liberals to bolt immedi- 
ately after the resolution was tabled. ‘‘Schurz’s attempts to obtain a hearing 
were preliminary to a bolt, and had not Orrick weakened at the last moment, 
the convention would have met in the afternoon in two halls. McNeil was 
ready for the bolt, and the Germans were at fever heat, but they had not the 
head to organize it then,’’ quoted in Republican, Sept. 1, 1870. 
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In the interval between the first and second sessions the 
liberals at a caucus decided to renew the next day their at- 
tack on the apportionment in the convention.” The Radicals 
were content to make certain that their lines were secure; it 
being conceded that McClurg had the largest number of dele- 
gates favorable to his candidacy, with Brown second and 
Stanard third." 


On the morning of the second day the liberals com- 
menced a direct and frontal attack which threw the 
convention into immediate confusion. While the delegates 
were awaiting the final report of the Committee on Cre- 
dentials,“ Hickox, of Pettis county, offered two resolutions 
pledging the support of the convention and of its nominees to 
the adoption of the constitutional amendments, and de- 
nouncing the basis of representation fixed by the state central 
committee.'"* The introduction of these resolutions furnished 
the occasion for much demonstrative and disorderly debate, 
led by Fletcher for the Brown element, and by Daniel T. 
Jewett, a St. Louis Radical, for McClurg.'? Convinced that 
the proposals faced almost certain defeat, Hickox withdrew 
them, with the defiant assertion that they would be brought 
before the Committee on Resolutions.'® By this time the 
hostility of the two groups had become entirely undisguised. 
Further trouble was invited by the renewal of the liberal 
attack on the apportionment of the convention. D. P. Dyer 
presented a resolution which embodied a new and novel plan 
of allocating representation. It was recommended that each 


wStatesman, Sept. 16, 1870. 

“Boonville Eagle, Sept. 3, 1870. 

There were contested delegations from six counties and five wards in 
St. Louis, together with fraudulent proxies from several localities, Democrat, 
Aug. 31, 1870; Statesman, Sept. 6, 1870. 

The resolutions in full declared: ‘Resolved, 1. That we recognize the 
constitutional amendments submitted by the Legislature, in regard to suffrage, 
as embodying principles essential to the vitality of the Republican party. And 
that we, as a Convention, are in favor of their adoption, and that we pledge 
to the heartfelt support of these resolutions our nominees. 2. That we 
denounce as fraudulent and atrocious the action of the State Central Com- 
mittee which established that the colored man who has never voted with us is 
entitled to a larger representation than a Republican who is on record as voting 
for Grant,’’ Democrat, Sept. 2, 1870. 

171] bid. 
18St, Joseph Herald, Sept. 3, 1870. 
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county cast a vote in the convention equivalent to the total 
of its vote in 1868 for Grant plus the number of adult male 
negroes in the respective counties.'* The debate on this 
resolution was conducted in a manner direct, frank, and un- 
restricted to.a high degree. The liberal speakers declared 
with emphasis that the Dyer plan was essentially fair and 
equitable because it fixed the apportionment on the basis of 
actual party strength and reduced to a minimum the evils of 
geographical representation.2® The extremists, however, were 
quick to recognize that the chief effect of the Dyer device 
would transfer the control of the convention and of the party 
organization from the southwest, north, and northwest to 
St. Louis and a few other populous centers." 

The discussion over the resolution revealed bitter sectional 
antagonism and cleavage, and forced upon the attention of the 
entire party the conflict between the border counties and the 
rest of the State, headed by the liberal leaders of St. Louis. 
Two strong supporters of McClurg, Jewett and Havens, de- 
fended vehemently the territorial basis of political representa- 
tion and criticised any change. ‘The object of this resolu- 
tion,” declared Jewett, “is to send into utter insignificance 
the outer counties of this state and concentrate the power of 
this convention in St. Louis and one or two other large places. 
St. Louis, with her wealth and political influence and talent, 
can always influence and carry a few of the outer counties 
and monopolize the entire politics of this great state. The 
sparsely settled counties would be in a most negiected position. 
They would be substantially eaten up by two or three great 
cities, or by one even.’ The proponents of the plan were 
not slow to reply, and the prevailing tone of all the speakers 
on both sides boded ill for any adjustment of the differences. 

1#The resolution read: ‘‘That the Committee on Permanent Organization 
be and are hereby instructed to ascertain and report to the Convention the 
number of votes cast for the “Grant electors in 1868, and the number of colored 
male adults ascertained by tke census in each county, and that the total number 
of persons so ascertained be the basis of such county in this Convention, and 
that the delegates from each county or district be authorized to cast the aggre- 
gate number so ascertained,’’ quoted in Statesman, Sept. 16, 1870. 

2Boonville Eagle, Sept. 10, 1870. 

St. Joseph Herald, Sept. 3, 1870. 


Ibid. 
*Quoted in Democrat, Sept. 2, 1870. 
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It was rather evident that the sentiment was with the 
extremists; the liberal spokesmen and floor leaders were 
restive and uncertain. ‘This condition of things annoyed 
Schurz,’’ wrote an observer. ‘Grosvenor, too, was uneasy. 
McNeil sat bolt upright looking neither to the right hand nor 
to the left; Fletcher’s perpetual smile lost some of its meaning; 
Hallowell went from bench to bench and along aisle after aisle 
waving in front of the McClurg men the red flag of cool impu- 
dence and defiant bearing.” Their fears were confirmed 
when, on Jewett’s motion, the Dyer resolution was tabled by 
a vote of 416% to 366%." This decisive action not only 
terminated all possibility of any change in the basis of repre- 
sentation; it also demonstrated conclusively that a majority 
of the delegates were ready to sustain the existing organization 
and leadership of their party. The supporters of McClurg 
were jubilant and entirely confident that they could achieve 
their objectives without compromise.”” After the vote was 
taken there were some indications of a withdrawal from the 
convention of a group of liberals,2* but the movement for 
decisive action was restrained.2* Adjournment brought to a 
close the proceedings of the second day, with the agreement 
that the first order of business at the third session should be 
the report of the Committee on Resolutions.” 

The interval between the second and third days of the 
convention was of significance, first, because of the final at- 
tempts to arrange a compromise both with reference to the 
platform and to the candidate for governor, and, second, 


“Quoted in Kansas City Times, Sept. 4, 1870. 

*St. Joseph Herald, Sept. 3, 1870. 

* Bates County Record, Sept. 17 1870. 

Jefferson City Tribune, Sept. 7, 1870. 

28**We should have been justified in leaving the convention then, and public 
opinion would have sustained us,’’ declared Schurz. ‘But we preferred to 
submit even to those wrongs, willing to give our opponents a last chance from 
carrying their scandalous advantage to the utmost but fully determined also 
that the fruit of it should not be reaped,"’ Speeches, vol. II, p. 15. 

2An amusing incident is related of the way the liberal leaders controlled 
their followers. ‘‘After the defeat of the Dyer resolution, Louis Gottschalk, 
a liberal delegate from St. Louis, put on his hat, threw his coat upon his arm, 
came hurriedly to Schurz and said to him, ‘Well, we go now?’ Schurz laughed, 
calmed his excitable countryman, and answered him meaningly, ‘No, not yet. 
Wait until the flank movement is finished.’ "' Kansas City Times, Sept. 4, 1870. 
* Democrat, Sept. 2, 1870. 
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because of the deliberations and final decision of the Resolu- 
tions Committee concerning the party platform. The com- 
mittee consisted of nine members, five of whom were liberals 
of varying degrees of intensity, while four were known to be 
indifferent toward the amendments and decidedly hostile to 
B. Gratz Brown." Schurz, who was a delegate from the 
fourth ward of St. Louis, was chairman.” 


While the committee was occupied with its delicate and 
difficult task a caucus was held for the purpose of adjusting 
the divergent views on enfranchisement.* This meeting 
was dominated by the followers of McClurg, who agreed with 
enthusiasm to support a declaration in the platform concerning 
the amendments so liberal in character that the Brown dele- 
gates would have no pretext for bolting the convention.™ 
It was evident that the majority would not desert McClurg, 
although willing to accept a compromise on the suffrage issue, 
in order to secure harmony.* Subsequent to the caucus, 
a conference of party leaders convened which was largely 
attended by the representatives of both factions.** The 
spokesmen for McClurg, with an apparent show of magnanim- 
ity, consented to an endorsement of what were known as the 
Carroll County resolutions,*” which practically conceded all 
that the liberals demanded, although in less distinct terms. 
It was known that the Committee on Resolutions had before 
it the same proposals, and it was claimed that a majority 
favored their incorporation in the platform.*® Such a report 
would have no doubt been accepted by the convention. 
Grosvenor was said to have predicted to the Stanard leaders, 
however, that there would be two reports submitted by the 


Jefferson City Tribune, Sept. 7, 1870. 

The other liberal members included Van Allen, Orrick, Hillas, and Wol- 
brecht; the extremists were Havens, Hines, Harrington and Williams, Moniteau 
Journal, Sept. 8, 1870. 

Kansas City Times, Sept. 4, 1870. 

“Ibid. 

%Rise and Progress of the Liberal Party, in New York Times, April 24, 1872. 

“Jefferson City Tribune, Sept. 7, 1870. 

370, I. Filley to William McKee, Jan. 15, 1877, in Some Republican History 
of Missouri, p. 116. The Radicals later contended that the Brown leaders 
had actually agreed to the resolutions. 

%Rise and Progress of the Liberal Party, in New York Times, April 24, 1872. 
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committee to the delegates; a forecast which proved correct.” 
At all events, the Brown leaders refused to accept the offer, 
and the efforts to secure harmony were doomed to failure. 

Unsuccessful in the attempts to work out a satisfactory 
solution of the enfranchisement issue, the conference directed 
its attention to a question even more troublesome and danger- 
ous, the selection of a compromise candidate for governor. 
The hopes of those who favored such a plan as an escape from 
the impasse into which the party seemed rapidly drifting, 
were cheered by the belief that certain supporters of Brown 
from the interior counties could be induced, in the name of 
party loyalty, to accept another nominee.‘® A _ tentative 
proposal, strongly urged by those who were seeking diligently 
to avoid an open break, eliminated both Brown and McClurg, 
and selected Benjamin as the party choice, with the other 
state offices equally divided between the two elements.“ As 
a further concession to the liberals the platform was to con- 
tain a specific endorsement of the proposed amendments.” 
To the more moderate among both groups this compromise 
seemed eminently fair. But all endeavors to have it accepted 
proved unavailing. And as the delegates faced the third day 
sessions, it had become apparent to all, that whatever might 
be the fate of the enfranchisement question, the governorship 
remained the acute issue. The managers of Brown and of Mc- 
Clurg seemed equally obstinate. They remained impervious 
to all appeals in the name of party harmony. The McClurg 
group, confident in its ability to nominate him, could not be 
convinced that any compromise was necessary; those com- 
mitted to the Brown candidacy were fully as unwilling to 


%*Ibid. ‘There'll be two reports; that’s fixed if Schurz sticks, and I never 
knew him not to stick.” 

‘Boonville Eagle, Sept. 10, 1870. 

“Jefferson City Tribune, Sept. 7, 1870. 

“Ibid, 

“Schurz later contended that the liberals ‘‘would have been satisfied with 
any candidate who was openly and honestly in favor of enfranchisement; but 
we could not put an anti-enfranchisement man upon an enfranchisement plat- 
form, for we were resolved not to deceive the people,’’ Speeches, vol. II, p. 19. 
In view of the failure of all efforts to agree upon Benjamin, it seems decidedly 
doubtful whether any compromise candidate would have been acceptable to the 
liberals. It was the settled conviction of all neutral observers that Schurz 
and Grosvenor were determined to force Brown’s nomination. 
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abandon their favorite. Their attitude and their subsequent 
action in the convention furnished the grounds for the reiter- 
ated charge that a bolt had been deliberately planned.“ 

In an atmosphere of tenseness and hostility the conven- 
tion commenced its deliberations of the third day. The 
report of the Committee on Resolutions was withheld while 
Harlan introduced a proposal binding the delegates and the 
candidates to support during the campaign the principles 
proclaimed in the platform.“ This action was regarded by 
some as a final attempt for agreement,“ and by others as a 
manoeuvre designed to embarrass the liberals.47 Schurz was 
quick to see the implications, and, upon his motion, the resolu- 
tion was referred without debate to the committee* By 
dexterous management of the liberals a similar resolution of 
another Radical delegate, J. T. Hayward, was tabled.*® 

The convention was now ready for the long awaited re- 
port of the Resolutions Committee. It was presented by 
Schurz, and embodied the unanimous judgment of the com- 
mittee of all issues save one, enfranchisement.®® On this ques- 
tion there were three reports, one signed by five of the nine 
members, one by three, while another committee member, 
T. C. Williams, hopeful of securing agreement by evasion, read 
a separate statement." The resolution of the majority was an 
unequivocal endorsement of the amendments and a declara- 
tion that the Radical party, as an organization, favored en- 
franchisement. It declared: 


“That the Republican party stands pledged to re- 
move all disqualifications and restrictions imposed upon 
the late rebels in the same measure as the spirit of dis- 
loyalty may die out and as may be consistent with the 
safety of a loyal people; that we consider the time to 


“It is scarcely probable that any satisfactory compromise could have been 
formulated so late as the second day of the convention. The situation was at 
that time beyond the control of the moderates. 

«Democrat, Sept. 5, 1870. 

“*Tbid., Sept. 3, 1870. 

“bid. 

48St. Joseph Herald, Sept. 3, 1870. 

4*9Mexico Messenger, Sept. 16, 1870; Boonville Eagle, Sept. 10, 1870. 
seFor the full text, see Democrat, Sept. 3, 1870. 

“Jbid. Williams’ proposal received no consideration or support. 
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have come, and we cordially indorse the action of the 
legislature of Missouri in submitting to the qualified 
voters of the State the amendments removing all dis- 
qualifications from the disfranchised people of Missouri 
and conferring equal political rights on all classes, and we 
earnestly recommend them to the people for their ap- 
proval and adoption.” 


The report of the minority of the committee was sub- 
mitted by H. E. Havens, the veteran leader of southwestern 
Missouri. The position advocated by the minority was not 
new. It was, in effect, precisely the same as had been held 
by many Radicals both before and after the passage of the 
amendments by the Legislature of 1870, and expressed by 
numerous county meetings and by organization leaders during 
the months preceding the convention. The submission of 
the question to the people, in the form of constitutional amend- 
ments, was approved, but nothing whatever was said about 
a party commitment urging their adoption; each voter, on 
the contrary, was to express at the polls his individual con- 
viction with reference to enfranchisement.™ In other words, 
the minority resolution refused to make ratification a plank in 
the platform. The Havens statement was as follows: 


“That we are in favor of re-enfranchising those justly 
disfranchised for participating in the late rebellion, as 
soon as it can be done with safety to the State; and that 
we concur in the propriety of the legislature having sub- 
mitted to the whole people of the State the question 
whether such time has now arrived, upon which question 
we recognize the right of any member of the party to vote 
his honest convictions.’ 


8Jbid. The majority report was signed by Van Allen, Orrick, Hillas, 
Schurz and Wolbrecht. 

The other signers were Hines and Harrington, ibid. 

“Grand River Republican, Sept. 8, 1870. 

%The wording of the minority resolution led to the accusation by the 
liberals that the Radicals were actually opposed to enfranchisement but feared 
directly to say so. 

“Democrat, Sept. 3, 1870. 
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The debate on the report .of the committee was opened 
by Schurz. His brief speech was characterized by the usual 
clearness and cogency of which he was a master, but there 
was also a dictatorial and provocative tone which intensely 
irritated his opponents.*” He declared that the neutral atti- 
tude advocated by the minority was a confession either of 
cowardice or of imbecility, and a direct repudiation of the 
specific pledges of the national and state platforms of 1868."* 
The turbulence and disorder in the convention suddenly 
ceased while the delegates listened in nervous silence to the 
eloquence of the liberal leader. With ominous lucidity Schurz 
stated the position of his adherents, and those who heard his 
words must have realized that the crisis had finally come. 
“We are resolved,” he asserted, ‘“‘to have that which is de- 
clared in this platform and nothing else. We are resolved not 
to equivocate about it. Upon this question . . .we cannot 
yield. I therefore declare in my own name and in the name 
of my friends, that this is our platform. Some such plat- 
form will go before the people of this State at the next election, 
and a candidate will go before the people for their suffrages 
who does not by his known opinions, by his associations, 
and by his record give the lie to that which is declared in the 
platform upon which he is nominated.’”*® That is to say, 
the convention was informed that no concessions would be 
made either in the platform or in the nominee. 

The defiant attitude of Schurz, while it aroused en- 
thusiasm among his followers, was bitterly resented by the 
McClurg element, and contributed very considerably to his 
reputation as one who respected no party fealty and upon 
whom the obligations of party loyalty lay very lightly.°° The 
ultimatum was firmly met by the opposition. Havens, an 


87The speech in full is in the Republican, Sept. 3, 1870. ‘‘Schurz thinks 
more than he talks,’’ wrote an observer, “wears a flower in his button hole; is 
tainted with German mysticism and more with Renan and French skepticism; 
is thoroughly moral; goes to the opera often, to church scarcely at all; makes a 
mistress of ambition; freezes when he would and is genial when he pleases,”’ 
Kansas City Times, Sept. 4, 1870. 

88Schurz, Reminiscences, vol. III, pp. 284-85. 

s*Quoted from Democrat, Sept. 3, 1870. 

**There is a caustic analysis of this characteristic of Schurz in Drake, 
Betrayal of the Republican Party of Missouri, in Cong. Globe, 41 Congress, 3 Sess., 
Appendiz, No. 1, pp. 3-7. 
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open enemy of the amendments, who had written the minority 
resolution, in his reply to Schurz denied that the time had 
come to end disfranchisement.** He contended that thou- 
sands of Radicals were frankly skeptical of any significant 
change in party policy, and predicted that a large majority 
in the southwest were opposed to enfranchisement. Appar- 
ently sure of his convention support, Havens spoke with a 
thinly veiled contempt of the irrational fervor of the liberal 
leaders, and of the probable disasters the adoption of their 
principles would inflict upon the party. 

After some difficulty, an agreement was made by which 
each faction was allowed five speakers, each of whom being 
permitted to address the convention for ten minutes.” With 
this exception of the truculent Jewett, the Radical speakers 
were repetitious and voluble but it was fairly apparent that 
the neutrality of the minority resolution on enfranchisement 
was, in reality, a disguise for determined opposition to it, 
which would become manifest during the campaign. There 
were a considerable number of neutral delegates who might 
have voted for the majority report had they been convinced 
that even this concession would have satisfied the liberals. 
They did not regard too seriously the wording of the planks 
in the platform; it was, said some, a distinction without a 
difference.“ Those delegates who were under positive in- 
structions for McClurg, however, would not abandon him 
and ignore the wishes of their constituents. Schurz per- 
ceived this, and, by his ultimatum demanding both the ma- 
jority report and the nomination of Brown, made impossible 
any compromise. 

 Many_of them were local politicians in intimate contact 
with the’ county organizations and with the state adminis- 
tration, with little understanding and no sympathy for the 
ideas and ideals which the liberals avowed. They interpreted 
the entire liberal program as mere political tactics designed to 

*“Demo&at, Sept. 3, 1870. 

*For the liberals, Dyer, Orrick, and Fletcher took the lead; for the ex- 
tremists, Sheppard, Stover, and Jewett, St. Joseph Herald, Sept. 3, 1870, 

“Schurz, Speeches, vol. II, p. 18. 


“4Moniteau Journal, Sept. 8, 1870. 
*Ibid., also, Democrat, Sept. 3, 1870. 
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secure the nomination of Brown, and to transfer to the Schurz- 
Brown-Grosvenor group definite control of the party. “I 
am perfectly indifferent to the platform,”’ exclaimed the irate 
Jewett during the debate. “I do not care a pin for it either 
way, but I do protest against the threats of the gentleman. 
The first is that, if we do not adopt the majority platform 
they will bolt; the second is that if we do not nominate their 
man they will bolt.’** He openly defied Schurz to withdraw 
from the convention and to abandon the Radical party. 

The liberal speakers who followed Schurz were content to 
summarize the arguments as presented by their leader in his 
precise and lucid English.” The final test came when the 
vote on the substitute, or minority, resolution was taken. As 
the roll was called, McNeil and Fletcher grouped themselves 
about Schurz. They were joined immediately by Grosvenor, 
“the restless and reckless stoker of the whole movement. 
A man of forty, short and stoutly built, with his black eyes 
lost in a wilderness of black hair, worn a la banditte.” And 
in the lobby, William McKee, owner and proprietor of the 
Missouri Democrat, stood watching the scene. He had been 
at the capital for several days and, as a recognized leader of 
the liberals, had played a significant part in the negotiations 
between the two groups.*® McKee had been informed that 
morning that the crisis would occur, and the final concessions 
of the extremists with reference to the platform had been 
offered him.®*® Faced with the grave responsibility of a 
prompt decision, he had telegraphed his partner, Daniel M. 
Houser, for advice; it had been decided to insist upon Brown’s 
nomination.”° ‘Brown was not my choice from the first,”’ 
wrote Grosvenor in a confidential communication, ‘“‘but McKee 
and Houser demanded him at any cost, and showed much 
bitterness toward Stanard.’’"" The motives which actuated 
the proprietors of the Democrat and their allies were strangely 


Quoted from Moniteau Journal, Sept. 8, 1870. 
67Full accounts are in the Republican, Sept. 3, 1870. 
*sScharf, op. cit., vol. I, p. 529. 
690, I. Filley to William McKee, Jan. 15, 1877, in Some Republican History 
of Missouri, p. 116. 
70I bid, 
Grosvenor to Schurz, Feb. 16, 1871, Schurz Papers. 
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different from the high standards proclaimed by Schurz.” 
There was something almost grotesque in this combination of 
politician and idealist. 


The vote was taken. The minority resolution was de- 
clared adopted, 439 2-3 to 342 5-6.% The liberal opposition 
came chiefly from St. Louis and the river counties, where the 
German influence was marked.” The smoldering sectional 
antagonism which underlay the controversy flared out in 
new bitterness.” When the vote was announced, General 
John McNeil, conspicuous for his military achievements during 
the war, a man of great personal popularity, and as sheriff of 
St. Louis, closely allied with the liberal organization there,”® 
strove for recognition in the tumult and confusion. Amid 
the clamor, he declared: “I desire to say to the friends of 
the majority report as reported by the committee of liberal 
Republicans, and to the friends of enfranchisement to the 
white man, that they will withdraw from this convention to 
the Senate chamber.”’”” 


Whereupon, some two hundred to two hundred and fifty 
delegates left the convention hall,”* where fifteen years before, 
B. Gratz Brown, a member of the Legislature, had made his 
first startling speech against slavery. The bitterness between 
the two wings was notoriously manifested during the de- 
parture of the liberals, when “for half an hour the hall was as 
the ebbing and flowing of a stormy tide.’’”* The negro lead- 
ers, Turner and Wilkinson, endeavored successfully to prevent 


Their high ambition had been to show Grant that he could not with 
impunity refuse an office demanded for the bre er of the proprietor,’’ quoted 
in letter from Grosvenor to Editors of the Ne’ sork Evening Post, in Grosvenor 
Papers. 

™Democrat, Sept. 5, 1870. 

“Ibid. 

‘Brown had the genius, McClurg the fanaticism of the crowd. Brown 
had the devil-may-care young delegates of the cities and the river counties; 
McClurg had the bald-headed, blue-light proscriptionists of the swamps, the 
pine mountains, and the black jack ridges,’’ quoted from Kansas City Times, 
Sept. 4, 1870. 

Reavis, op. cit., pp. 460-62. 

77Democrat, Sept. 3, 1870. 

There is disagreement as to the exact number which bolted the conven- 
tion, but most estimates range from two hundred to two hundred and fifty, see 
St. Joseph Herald, Sept. 8, 1870; Boonville Eagle, Sept. 10, 1870; Democrat, 
Sept. 3, 1870; Glenwood Criterion, Sept. 7, 1870. 

Kansas City Times, Sept. 4, 1870. 
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their followers from joining the Brown adherents; the Stanard 
delegates, whose leaders still retained their delusion that a 
compromise could be effected, remained. The two hundred or 
more who withdrew represented a minority of the counties in 
the State; approximately thirty-five of one hundred and 
fourteen counties responded to McNeil’s appeal.®® It is 
significant, however, that the bolting delegations represented 
localities which in 1868 had cast between fifty and sixty 
thousand votes for Grant.* The border counties were practi- 
cally unrepresented in the bolt.® 

The liberals who withdrew to the Senate chamber resolved 
themselves into a convention, elected McNeil temporary 
chairman, and adjourned until the afternoon.* During the 
recess the Stanard spokesman made several futile attempts to 
adjust the difficulties; the cardinal feature of all their pro- 
posals being the nomination of Stanard. When the Radicals 
reconvened, Bonner, a St. Louis delegate representing the 
Stanard forces, introduced a resolution providing for the ap- 
pointment of a committee on conference to affect a reconcili- 
ation. He was supported by Van Allen and by Hiller, two 
prominent party members, but opposed by Jewett and by 
Sheppard with all the thoroughness and ingenuity that those 
experienced politicians could employ. By the close vote of 
36514 to 34214 the proposal was tabled.* If it had carried 
it seems very doubtful whether the liberals would have con- 
sidered any compromise. The defeat of the project was the 
occasion for the withdrawal from the convention of about one 
hundred Stanard followers, headed by their leader.** They 
joined the liberal convention; there to be welcomed enthusiasti- 
cally.87 “We have worked with a determination to secure 
harmony,” declared Stanard, ‘but we have failed. . . .”’% 


8°Grosvenor to Editor of New York Tribune, Feb. 7, 1872, Grosvenor Papers. 

%1Democrat, Sept. 6, 1870. The total vote for Grant was 85,671. 

8tJbid., Sept. 5, 1870. 

8sIbid., Sept. 3, 1870. 

“St. Joseph Herald, Sept. 7, 1870. 

“Jefferson City Tribune, Sept. 7, 1870. 

*Kansas City Times, Sept. 4, 1870. 

87Democrat, Sept. 3, 1870. 

ssQuoted in Schurz, Speeches, vol. I, p. 515. ‘‘We stayed as long as we 
could,”’ said a Stanard delegate, ‘“‘but we could not stand McOlurg and dis- 
franchisement both." 
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The Liberals proceeded without delay to nominate a 
complete ticket for state offices and to adopt a platform.* 
With Schurz presiding as permanent chairman, Brown was 
unanimously named for governor, with the other places on the 
ticket so distributed that due consideration might be shown 
the various sections of the state.°° The platform was sub- 
mitted by Grosvenor, the chairman of the Resolutions Com- 
mittee; it stated and indorsed in unequivocal language all the 
cherished liberal ideas.*' In his speech of acceptance, Brown 
assailed those in control of the Radical organization and their 
tactics in securing the negro support.” On its positive side, 
there was a direct and concise statement of the true liberal 
position; namely, the immediate abolition of all political and 
legal discriminations caused by the war and the hearty sup- 
port of a policy of peace and conciliation. The importance 
of a thorough party organization was recognized and provision 
was made for the customary machinery, together with a State 
Executive Committee, which had general supervisory direc- 
tion over the conduct of the campaign. It was headed by 
Grosvenor, whose energy and determination were concentrated 
upon the success of the Liberal cause. 

In the meantime, the Radical convention, freed from all 
disturbing elements, proceeded promptly to renominate Mc- 
Clurg by a unanimous vote and to approve a platform.“ The 
sections dealing with the enfranchisement issue were so 
drawn as to stress loyalty to the standard Radical views on 
that question. The proceedings were rather colorless and 
perfunctory, and there was no indication that the Liberal 
defection had caused any anxiety. The Liberal platform 
completely ignored the Grant administration; an omission 


89It is assumed that after the withdrawal and the organization of a separate 
convention the liberal element became the Liberal party. 

*The nominees included, J. J. Gravelly, Polk, for lieutenant-governor; 
E, F. Weigel, Cole, for secretary of state: Samuel Hays, Buchanan, for treas- 
urer; D. M. Draper, St. Louis, for auditor. 

“For the full text of the platform, see Statesman, Sept. 16, 1870. 

For the entire address, see Democrat, Sept. 3, 1870. 

The confidence of the people of the State shall not be disappointed. I 
will carry out this canvass to its ultimate consequence, so that no free man not 
convicted of crime, shall henceforth be deprived of an equal voice in our govern- 
ment,’ Brown to Henderson, Sept. 2, 1870, quoted in Statesman, Sept. 16, 1870. 
“Democrat, Sept. 3, 1870. 
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which was hardly accidental and which reflected the resent- 
ment felt by certain of the Liberals toward the president.” 
The McClurg platform repeated the platitudinous and cus- 
tomary phrases concerning national administration.” 

Shortly after the adjournment of the conventions, the 
campaign which was to determine the course of politics in 
Missouri for several decades was fully organized. During 
the first few weeks subsequent to the Radical and Liberal 
split there was naturally much uncertainty concerning the 
attitude and action of the Democrats. The sensational news 
of the Liberal bolt, the bitter and unrestrained feeling between 
the two factions, and the separate tickets was hailed every- 
where by the Democracy. That the chief cornerstone of 
Radical policy and supremacy, disfranchisement, had become 
the instrument in the possible destruction of Radicalism 
seemed a whimsical and ironical result of the tempestuous 
years 1865-70.°7 The course of events seemed completely 
to vindicate the passive policy, and the Democratic leaders 
proceeded with great caution before committing themselves 
to any change.** Summarily stated, the ‘possum policy” 
contemplated the complete withdrawal of the Democracy in 
the campaign for state offices in 1870, but active participation, 
as a separate organization, in the contests for Congress, for 
the State legislature, and for local offices. Many Democrats 
were not convinced that the divergency among their rivals 
was really permanent; they deemed it safer to wait. As has 
been shown, prior to the Radical convention, probably a ma- 
jority of Democrats desired to remain neutral in any con- 
test between the Radical factions and to support neither;*® 
this view had been officially approved by the State Central 
Committee in August, 1870.1° Confronted, finally, with a 
situation which had passed from the realm of theory to that of 
fact, the Democrats continued during the earlier part of 
the campaign to advocate for the party the policy of non- 


*Republican, Sept. 4, 1870. 
*Democrat, Sept. 7, 1870. 
*7 Statesman, Sept. 9, 1870; Lincoun Herald, Sept. 8, 1870. 
*sRepublican, Sept. 5, 1870. 

%Ante, pp. 527-36. 

100Address of the State Central Committee, p. 3. 
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participation and neutrality." ‘All we have to do is to let 
them fight it out among themselves,’’ advised a Democratic 
politician. ‘Let us remain quiet and work for enfranchise- 
ment. Let McClurg or Brown be elected. What do we care? 
Do away with the infernal test oath and registration.’”!@ 
Others declared that no support should be given any Demo- 
crat who became a candidate for a state office.!™ 

But as the campaign progressed, the Democrats realized 
that the breach between the Radicals was irreparable. They 
perceived, also, that the Democracy probably could have a 
decisive part in the contest. Even a superficial analysis was 
sufficient to demonstrate that the Liberal group was a minority 
group, which would be unable, without assistance, to elect 
Brown.'% The only possible assistance could come from the 
Democrats; placed in the unusual position of holding the 
balance of power, the leaders of the Democracy shifted their 
empirical views. After the lean and unsuccessful years of 
1865-70, it was almost demoralizing to be confronted by the 
dazzling prospects which the Radical disagreements held 
forth. During the months prior to the convention, the Liber- 
als had declared on more than one occasion their complete 
indifference to the attitude of the Democrats; it was gratifying 
for the latter to realize, almost at the beginning of the cam- 
paign, that they possessed important virtues; the chief of 
which was some fifty thousand votes.!® 

The policy of passive resistance wavered and lost ground 
perceptibly. The best chance of success against Radicalism 
now seemed to demand the support of the Liberal state 
ticket, and there was a hurried revision of former opinion 
among the Democrats. Certain leaders of the party discov- 
ered that the principles and the purposes of the Liberal 

10The evidence sustaining this view can be found in the Republican, Sept. 
5, 6, 9; Kansas City Times, Sept. 8; St. Joseph Gazette, Sept. 8, 9; Boone County 
Journal, Sept. 8, 15, 22; Memphis Conservative, Sept. 9; Randolph Citizen, Sept. 
22; Liberty Tribune, Sept. 9, 16; Jefferson Democrat, Sept. 17, 1870. 

10229Quoted in North Missouri Herald, Sept. 7, 1870. 

1Liberty Tribune, Sept. 9, 1870. 

10%*If Colonel Brown is elected it will be by the votes of the Democrats; 


his friends depend upon Democratic votes to elect him,’’ quoted in Republican, 
Oct. 23, 1870. 


1%For ironical comments upon the changed status of the Democracy, see 
Republican, Sept. 5-25, 1870. 
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movement wer _ identical with those of the Democracy. They 
commenced openly to indorse Brown and to urge for him the 
united support of their party. All of the elements con- 
spicuous in the composition of the Democracy were agreed. 
In his plea to those of Whig antecedents, Rollins announced 
himself as ‘‘a supporter of the state ticket headed by B. 
Gratz Brown whom I know to be a man of elegant culture 
and a statesman of broad and liberal views.’?® Broadhead 
likewise declared for the Liberal state ticket and the election 
of Brown.!% The group of influential war Democrats, headed 
by Glover, urged the choice of the Liberal nominee and sus- 
tained the liberal policy. Phelps, one of the first advocates 
of the passive policy, sought earnestly to enlist in the cause 
of Liberalism the Democrats of the southwest.'!% The por- 
tentous Frank Blair also became a prominent supporter of his 
cousin’s candidacy, and entered the contest himself as the 
Democratic nominee for the Legislature from a St. Louis 
district.1!° 

Late in September, Hyde, the generally recognized leader 
of the Democratic press, formally sanctioned the Liberal state 
ticket, and brought to its support the wide influence of the 
Republican."' This action was followed shortly thereafter 
by a very large majority of the Democratic papers of the 
State." The circumstances which contributed to their 
decision were varied, but the one of most significance was the 
realization that, irrespective of what the party leaders said 
or did, the great mass of Democrats, had determined to sup- 
port Brown and his state ticket."* With that assistance, 
however, Democratic interest in the liberal candidates and 

1¢Rollins to J. B. Williams, Sept. 12, 1870, in Statesman, Sept. 16, 1870. 

10°7Broadhead to A. J. Reid, Sept. 17, 1870, in Dispatch, Sept. 25, 1870. 

108Glover to H. C. Ewing and others, Sept. 26, 1870, in Republican, Sept. 
30, 1870. 

1eJefferson City Tribune, Oct. 5, 1870. 

1°For Blair’s attitude, see his letter to W. L. Ewing, Oct. 8, 1870, in Liberty 
Tribune, Oct. 14, 1870. 

u1Republican, Sept. 29, 1870. 

12The journals of chief significance favoring Brown were: Kansas City 
Times; St. Joseph Gazette; North Missouri Herald; Memphis Conservative; States- 
man; Liberty Tribune; Anzeiger; Randolph Citizen. 

i8I¢ was taken for granted, of course, that the amendments would receive 


their unanimous support. This question was not even considered to be an 
issue. 
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their fortunes ended. Official spokesmen and _ unofficial 
followers, city and county committeemen, urban and rural 
editors, were unanimously agreed that in the contests for 
Congress, for the Legislature, and, to a lesser degree, for local 
offices, the separate identity of the Democratic party should 
be maintained."* Because of its important power to remove 
all suffrage disqualificetions after January 1, 1871, special 
concern was manifested in the General Assembly." The 
repeal, or drastic modification, of the Registry Act and the 
submission of a proposal for a constitutional convention like- 
wise could best be accomplished by a Democratic Legislature. 
In both of these questions the Democrats had profound inter- 
est. “If you want to be enfranchised, vote for the amend- 
ments; elect a Democratic legislature, and it matters very little 
whether the gubernatorial chair is filled by Gratz Brown or the 
political pickaninny who now sits in it,’’ delcared a _ repre- 
sentative of the former pro-slavery Democracy.!"* 

In the event that the amendments were defeated, which 
even early in the campaign seemed decidedly improbable, the 
removal of all restrictions could be coupled with the two other 
questions so vital to all Democrats, namely, the abolition of 
registration and the calling of a constitutional convention. 
Thus, the solution of the most pressing party problems was 
in the province of the Legislature, and the control of that 
body became the primary objective of the Democratic cam- 
paign."? There was not discernible in the written or spoken 
words of the Democrats any evidence which would sustain 
the belief that the party contemplated a surrender of its 
independent organization and identity.“* Its support of the 
Liberal state ticket was in a measure casual, and indicated 
a temporary coalition rather,than an amalgamation. ‘The 
Democrats cannot think of; abandoning their organization 
and putting themselves under the command of the Brown 


14The references cited in Note 101 indicate unmistakably this view. 

u5Constitution of 1865, Art. II, Sec. 25. 

usBoone County Journal, Oct. 27, 1870. 

utRepublican, Sept. 22, Oct. 8, 1870. 

u8**The Democratic party does not think at all of abdicating. It hopes, 
on the contrary, to welcome the Liberals into its own camp in 1872,"" Statesman, 
Sept. 30, 1870. 
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faction,’ stated a competent party leader. ‘The Brownites 
believe themselves to be masters of the situation. This 
illusion will and ought to be destroyed. The Liberals form a 
transitory party.’™® Only in those localities where the 
Democracy, as an independent party, had no chance of suc- 
cess, were fusion nominations recommended. And as the 
campaign entered its final stages, the Democrats, from their 
position of vantage, watched with increasing satisfaction the 
developments which seemed to insure the ultimate success of 
the ‘‘possum policy.”’!?° 

By the time the Democrats had worked out and were 
commencing to put into effect their plans, the McClurg group 
had come fully to realize the gravity of the situation confront- 
ing the regular wing of the Radical party. Subsequent to the 
convention there had -been much bitter recrimination among 
the Radicals as to which of the factions was responsible for 
the split. The extremists, of course, blamed the Liberals. 
At frequent intervals during the campaign, Drake and other 
leaders in lengthy speeches in which exposition, invective, and 
declamation were mingled endeavored to explain what they 
repeatedly characterized as “one of the most audacious 
schemes of political knavery known in the history of American 
politics; a flagrant act of desertation for a trivial and un- 
justifiable cause; a transaction of deception, misrepresentation, 
and fraud.’’' Former distrust and suspicion of Schurz, of 
Grosvenor, and of Brown were transformed into open and 
intense hostility and aspersion.’ ‘‘He treated the case as a 
sort of criminal prosecution,’ said Schurz in referring to 
Drake, ‘‘putting the most singular pieces of evidence together 


us] bid. 

20‘Tf any set of men ever felt happy it is the Democrats at this time. 
They are positively full of joy and they are conscious that they hold the balance 
of power,” St. Joseph Herald, Oct. 11, 1870, 

110, D, Drake, The Political Situation in Missouri (St. Louis, 1870), pp. 1-2. 

122Schurz was accused of ingratitude and treachery. ‘‘You entered upon 
the full tide of the accomplished work of Radicalism without even having been 
a spectator of the struggle. You became the chief beneficiary in a political suc- 
cess whose foundations were laid, and whose completed structure was reared 
without aid from hand or brain of yours. You are indebted for your preferment 
to the Radicals of Missouri,’’ quoted from Senator Schurz and His Clock, by 
A Border Radical, pp. 1-3. For attacks on Schurz and Brown, see Drake, 
op. cit., pp. 1, 4, 6. 
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to prove a deep-laid plot against the Republican party.’’ 
The Liberals were repeatedly charged with deliberately plot- 
ting the defeat of their party long before the state convention 
assembled ;™ indeed, the withdrawal of the Brown group was 
declared to be the culmination of the movement initiated 
at the Planters House conference in November, 1866.1 
Radical politicians, concerned primarily with personal and 
party interests, were totally unable to appreciate, or even to 
understand, Schurz’s conception of public policy. They per- 
ceived, too, that in close association with him were a good 
many whose motives were hardly so exalted as those of their 
leader. It was perhaps natural that the Radicals came to 
regard the course of their opponents as mere party treason 
by which Radicalism was faced with disruption and defeat.!* 
Radical fears and predictions were confirmed when it 
became assured that the great mass of Democratic voters 
would support Brown. From the first, there had been alle- 
gations that the Liberals and the Democrats had entered into 
a secret alliance by whose terms the Democrats agreed to sup- 
port Brown in return for the Liberal support of enfranchise- 
ment. The suspicious and uneasy Radicals saw in the activi- 
ties of Hyde and other Democratic spokesmen who supported 
Brown the consummation of a carefully premeditated plan 
for the betrayal of the dominant party. ‘The terms of this 
sale,” charged Drake, ‘‘were the betrayal of the Republican 
party by Schurz, Brown, and Co. in consideration of the 
support of the Democracy, who should in this election have 
no state ticket of their own, but join forces with recreant 
Republicans to rout the party who had made these recreants all 
they are. That is the whole story in a sentence.”7 With 
this prevailing view, which was everywhere asserted, other 


18Speeches, vol. II, p. 36. 

i“Drake, op. cit., p. 3. 

isDrake, The Campaign of 1870 (St. Louis, 1870), pp. 2-3. 

1%See, for example, Lancaster Excelsior, Sept. 10, 24, Nov. 5, 1870; Sedalia 
Times, Oct. 20, 1870; Holt County Sentinel, Oct. 24, 1870. 

u7The Political Situation in Missouri, pp. 8-9. In another speech Drake 
maintained that ‘it was previously arranged that the Democracy would mod- 
estly retire from this conflict; it being very well understood at the time that 


the bolters would furnish them a ticket,’’ quoted in St. Louis Tribune, Sept. 30, 
1870. 
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Radicals gloomily agreed. For weeks these accusations filled 
the press, were repeated at campaign meetings, and elaborated 
in private conversation; they became, indeed, more extreme 
and more improbable.!* 

Although there were elements in the situation which 
seemed to lend some plausibility to the charges, they were 
probably without foundation in actual fact. The entire 
policy of the Democrats, both prior and subsequent to the 
Radical break, was conditioned on the basic premise of main- 
taining intact and independent their own party organization. 
Since 1865, the Democratic policy had been frankly one of 
opportunism; various expedients, including even a complete 
abandonment of the separate identity of the party in 1866, 
had been tried, but all of them were unsuccessful. They had 
realized from the beginning of Radical control that its corner 
stone was disfranchisement. The removal of the irksome 
restrictions on the exercise of the suffrage became the primary 
object of all Democratic strategy. Once given the vote they 
professed to have very little concern about other issues. Now 
that the Radicals had become hopelessly divided, the Demo- 
crats were perfectly willing to assist in the downfall of their 
opponents, and the most effective method of action toward 
the desired end was the support of Brown. They concurred 
with obvious approval in the assertion of a leading Radical 
that “every man . . . knew that the moment those amend- 
ments should be adopted, and rebels all over the state, of 
every degree and shade and color, should be enfranchised, 
you might bid good-bye to Missouri as a Republican state.’’”® 
The entire course of the Democracy both during and after 
the campaign of 1870 refuted the charges that there had 
been a deliberate agreement between the Democratic organi- 
zation and the Liberals.'*° 


28Characteristic expressions of this opinion are found in the Democrat, 
Sept. 29; Statesman, Sept. 16; Sedalia Times, Oct. 20; Gienwood Criterion, 
Oct. 19, 1870. 

129Drake, Betrayal of the Republican Party in Missouri, in Cong. Globe, 41 
Congress, 3 Sess., Appendiz, No. 1, p. 3. 

1‘*There had been no consultation of any kind between the Democratic 
and Liberal leaders, and, therefore, no pledges, no alliances. It was tacitly 
understood that in those localities where the Democrats had a chance of electing 
local officers, members of the Legislature, etc., they would support their own 
nominees," quoted from Encyclopaedia History of Missouri, vol. V, p. 175. 
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During the earlier part of the campaign those who directed 
the forces and fortunes of the Liberal group were occupied 
with the adjustments and problems incident to the canvass. 
It was a difficult task to construct during the few available 
weeks an effective organization which could function in all 
sections of Missouri. The existing machinery of the Radicals, 
of course, had been seriously impaired by the defection while 
there was much confusion among the personnel, accompanied 
by “the utter demoralization of the Republican party over 
nearly the entire state, their division in many counties and 
districts.” The Liberal Executive Committee, which was 
in reality Grosvenor, labored with extraordinary and in- 
cessant energy. Schurz and Brown formally opened the cam- 
paign at a meeting in St. Louis early in September, where the 
significance of the Liberal movement was explained and de- 
fended.” They departed on long and fatiguing speaking tours 
which included nearly every county in the state. Both men 
were admirably qualified for such service, and were everywhere 
welcomed with demonstrative sentiment by the large crowds 
which thronged to hear them. 


Aside from the personal rivalries and antagonisms and 
from the charges and counter-charges of the factions, there 
were three questions of importance which became manifest 
during the first weeks of the campaign. These included 
the policy of the Radicals toward the amendments, the con- 
duct of registration, and the interference of the national 
administration in the election. At the Radical headquarters 
complaints were early made of the party tactics; it was as- 
serted that a new method of action must be formulated without 
delay. Attacks on the Liberals, while interesting and in some 
measure true, weuld not suffice, and it seemed increasingly 
difficult to arouse any enthusiasm over the hitherto effective 
appeals to save the state from “rebel” control. ‘They make 
the same speeches and appeals current during the war, and in 
the canvass of 68,” declared an observer in northwestern 
Missouri; while stories of poorly attended or postponed meet- 


iu Drake, op. cit., p. 5. 
1sDemocrat, Sept. 10, 1870. 
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ings became discouragingly frequent."* Even McClurg was 
dispirited and for days did not make a speech or write a 
letter. 

This aspect of affairs made imperative a change in the 
conduct of the campaign. Drake, who had not been present 
at the convention, returned to St. Louis and assumed the 
leadership in the party counsels. He perceived that the 
Radicals had certain advantages; they controlled the state 
organization, or a major portion of it, with its discipline, tra- 
ditions, committees, and patronage. The McClurg ticket 
was the regular ticket; those who believed in traditional 
party loyalty would support it. Finally, as was shortly to be 
known, the assistance of the Grant administration was given 
the Radicals. The campaign managers realized that further 
support in the form of votes must be secured; it must come, 
obviously, from the Democrats. From the first, the Radicals 
had proceeded on the assumption that the Liberal party was 
essentially a minority party whose only possibility of success 
was contingent upon Democratic help. If a wedge between 
the two could be driven in, and some Democratic votes shifted, 
the regulars believed they might win. In view of the violent 
animosity which had existed for years between the Democrats 
and the Radicals it would be difficult indeed to bring about in 
a period of a few weeks a readjustment and understanding. 
But the situation was desperate, the party found itself under 
the dark shadow of defeat, and extraordinary concessions 
seemed justified. 

The enfranchisement issue was naturally first in impor- 
tance. It had been the ostensible cause of the split, and the 
Liberal advocacy of the removal of all restrictions furnished 
the chief appeal to the Democracy. But it now began to be 
reported that the Radicals also favored the adoption of the 
amendments. To be sure, their party platform had not so 
declared, but had advocated a discreet impartiality. In the 
face of imminent disaster, however, undue attention could 
not be given to the platform. Leading Radicals, including 
McClurg and other candidates for office, became less reticent. 


1%St, Joseph Herald, Oct. 1, 8, 1870; Pleasant Hill Leader, Oct. 2, 1870. 
“Republican, Sept. 16, 1870. 
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Observant editors and party workers discovered that a large 
proportion of the Radicals favored the removal of political 
disabilities.* The Liberals who had expected to make the 
fight for enfranchisement suddenly became aware that no 
one of any importance defended disfranchisement. What 
they had believed would be the chief issue of the campaign 
was relegated to a secondary position, in many parts of Mis- 
souri. In those localities designated as ‘‘the enlightened por- 
tions of the state,’’ a large number of Radicals favored the 
amendments, only the southwest and northwest remained im- 
pervious to change and continued to insist that open opposi- 
tion to enfranchisement be made a party test for all candidates 
for local offices."* During October, McClurg and his associ- 
ates made public declarations in support of the amendments, 
that is, they did as individuals what the party had refused 
to do in its platform."*7 Congressional, senatorial, and county 
conventions included in their resolutions unequivocal state- 
ments advocating universal suffrage.* ‘The issue has vir- 
tually disappeared from the canvass,’’ wrote the leading Demo- 
cratic editor. ‘There is no party of disfranchisement in the 
state.”"°® On the eve of the election Drake predicted that 
the amendments would be carried by a majority of twenty- 
five thousand “‘as certain as the coming of election day.’’*° 


The refusal of the Radicals to be forced into a position of 
hostility to enfranchisement and the attitude of their leaders 
had a very disquieting effect on the Liberals. They alleged 
that the regulars had proposed to the Democratic State 
Central Committee a plan by which McClurg was to be sup- 
ported for re-election while the Radicals were to declare for 


1% St. Louis Tribune, Oct. 1, 1870. 

“Republican, Sept. 17, 1870. 

17 Tbid., Oct. 25, 1870. 

18For example, the Benton county convention declared: 

“It is the sense of this convention that the suffrage amendments ought 
to be adopted, and that they ought to be carried into effect immediately; 
that the time has come when all men of whatever opinion, race, or color can 


with safety to the nation exercise the right of suffrage,’’ quoted in ibid., Oct. 28, 
1870. 


19] bid. 
“9The Political Situation in Missouri, p. 2. 
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the amendments.“ It is true the Democratic committee 
held a number of meetings on the same day and in the same 
locality as the Radical committee but there was nothing which 
would justify any charges that the Democratic leaders made 
even a perfunctory attempt to commit the party to McClurg’s 
candidacy. They were, no doubt, pleased and flattered by 
the attention shown the Democrats; and they were perfectly 
aware of the importance of the Democracy in the contest. 
With both wings of the Radicals favoring enfranchisement, 
the adoption of the amendments was assured. As has been 
indicated, a very large majority of Democrats early resolved 
to vote for Brown. It is doubtful whether any official action 
taken by a party committee would have altered in the slightest 
degree their decision.’ The Radicals must early have real- 
ized that the results of their change of policy were negligible. 
Despite the confident assertion that ‘‘the Democrats do not 
love these bolters better than we. All true men alike despise 
and fear the effects of treason in political parties; and all men 
know the inevitable doom of the actors,’’™* only a few very 
sanguine observers could discover in the situation any evi- 
dences of Democratic support for McClurg. 

About the time that the Radicals and the Liberals were 
bidding for Democratic assistance, another factor was intro- 
duced into the campaign in the perpetually troublesome issue 
of registration. The Democrats who long had been fully 
agreed that the practical operation of the registry system was 
a travesty on equitable and honest administration, knew that 
its importance in 1870 was greater than ever before. Some 
feared that the Radicals, who controlled the entire machinery, 
would institute a rigorous and repressive enforcement as a 
possible aid to their state ticket. It was soon evident, how- 
ever, that these grave suspicions were unfounded. The sur- 
prised Democrats were informed that the law, which was 


1a Democrat, Sept. 24, 1870. It was even rumored that McClurg would 
advocate the calling of a constitutional convention, the most cherished aim of 
nearly all Democrats, ibid. 

1aT bid. 

Quoted from Address of State Radical Committee to the People of Missouri 
(St. Louis, 1870), p. 6. 

- «The LaGrange American and the Lancaster Excelsior for October, 1870, 

are the best examples. 
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extraordinarily adapted to the uses of partisanship, was 
being administered in a notably different manner than in 1866 
and in 1868. The reports which reached the Democratic head- 
quarters testified almost uniformly to the spirit of fairness 
with which registration was conducted.“* The turbulence 
and bitterness engendered in the two prior campaigns were 
happily absent. 


That the Radical leaders and organization indorsed this 
“liberal” policy of registration became known before the 
contest had progressed very far. In a letter to the chairman 
of the Radical State Committee, the governor declared that 
he favored a registration ‘‘as liberal as the law will permit.’”4” 
The supervisors of registration were directed by the chief 
executive to register every man who was willing to take 
the oath of loyalty; all the evidence which would disqualify 
an applicant must be presented at the time he attempted to 
register, with hearings open and deliberate.“* The Demo- 
crats welcomed these manifestations; one of the most prolific 
sources of discontent had been the striking of names from the 
registry lists by the boards of review on ex parte evidence, 
or no evidence whatever.'® The supervisors of registration 
in the various districts proceeded to administer the law accord- 
ing to McClurg’s directions. In several counties, local officials 
who ignored the instructions and administered the law “along 
the old lines’’ were promptly removed.“° The Radicals ac- 
cepted with good grace the liberal construction of the law;!* 
some desired even more leniency. This state of affairs was 
naturally very pleasing to the Democrats who observed that 
“the officers now invite and even urge citizens to register and 


MsRepublican, Sept. 15, 17, Oct. 4; Statesman, Sept. 23, 30; Liberty Tribune, 
Sept. 23; Boone County Journal, Oct. 7, 14; St. Joseph Gazetie, Oct. 1, 5, 8; 
North Missouri Herald, Nov. 2; Jefferson City Tribune, Sept. 21, Oct. 12, 1870. 

i Republican, Oct. 4, 1870; Democrat, Oct. 20, 1870. 

47McClurg to I, F. Sheppard, Sept. 15, 1870, in Republican, Sept. 24, 1870. 

18McClurg to D. J. Henderson, Sept. 1, 1870, in ibid.; see also McClurg to 
L. M. Conklin, in Statesman, Sept. 30, 1870. 

“*Republican, Sept. 24, 1870. 

160) bid., Sept. 17; also Jefferson City Tribune, Oct. 12, 1870; History of Saline 
County, pp. 363-64. The counties where the largest number of removals were 
made included Monroe, Vernon and Saline. 

181Moniteau Journal, Sept. 29; St. Louis Tribune, Oct. 22; Lancaster Ex- 
celsior, Oct. 29; Glenwood Criterion, Nov. 2, 1870. 
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ask of them nothing more than a formal taking of the oath.’ 
“In some districts,’ wrote Grosvenor, “everyone was regis- 
tered who could be induced to present himself.” There 
were a few exceptions; in some of the northern and southern 
border counties the practices of 1868 were continued in full 
vigor."* Acrimonious complaints were made of the work of 
certain boards of review but they were far fewer in number 
and in intensity than before. 


If the Radicals expected that the reversal of their tra- 
ditional attitude toward registration would bring immediate 
promises of Democratic support, they were doomed to dis- 
appointment. “The efforts of McClurg to win favor by loose 
registration did not gain him more than 4,000 Democratic 
votes in the whole state,”’ declared the Liberal state chairman; 
this was about 64% of the total vote cast for the Radical 
nominee for governor.“ The exasperating Democrats re- 
mained non-committal; they saw their party as the chief 
beneficiary of the change but showed little disposition to re- 
ward the well meaning and honest McClurg.” The most 
significant results of the modified registration would be found 
in the local and county contests, and here the Democratic 
plan was the maintenance of its separate identity. It is diffi- 
cult to see how the Radicals gained materially by their rather 
obvious solicitation for the votes of their erstwhile bitter 
opponents. 


Whatever the motives may have been, the tangible re- 
sults of the new policy were striking and significant. The 
total registration in 1870 was officially declared to be 198,664; 
in 1868 it had been 154,080, an increase of 44,584 or 28%.1*8 
Some 10,000 of the additional number wete negroes, a good 


2Republican, Oct. 14, 1870; for a typical example of the new policy see 
History of Saline County, p. 364; W. W. Daugherty, Journal, pp. 109-10. 

3Statement in Chicago Tribune, July 4, 1872. 

wiJefferson City Tribune, Sept. 28, 1870; Encyclopaedia History of Missouri, 
vol. V, p. 173. 

6The chief difficulties were found in Jackson, Buchanan, Chariton, Ran- 
dolph, and Howard counties, Democrat, Oct. 27, 1870. 

1¢Grosvenor, Op. cit. 

7For exceptions to the general feeling see Jefferson City Tribune, Oct. 19, 
1870. 
168Democrat, Nov. 8, 1870. 
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many of that race being reluctant to register.“® While a 
large majority of counties in Missouri showed a general gain 
in the number of registrants, the greatest increases were found 
in those localities which were preponderantly Democratic 
and where in 1868 the law had been enforced with notorious 
severity. In Boone, Callaway, Platte, Marion, Pike, Shelby 
and Clay counties astounding differences were shown.'*® Thus, 
the white voters accepted in Boone in 1868 numbered 444, in 
1870, 1,968; in Callaway, 750 and 1,386; in Audrain, 632 
and 1,652;!8 in Clay, 658 and 1,782, and in Platte, 1,325 and 
3,080.% In St. Louis county, where the law had never been 
enforced very rigorously, the proceedings were quiet and a 
large number registered. There was a marked decrease in 
many counties in the totals of the rejected lists.*7 Analysis 
by the Radicals of the official figures for the various counties 
disclosed slight grounds for optimism.' 

weIbid., Oct. 15, 1870. 

160 Memphis Conservative, Nov. 4, 1870. 

11Statesman, Nov. 4, 1870; 600 negroes were registered, and only 120 
whites rejected. 

sabid,, Nov. 11, 1870. 

wsRepublican, Oct. 31, 1870. 

Liberty Tribune, Nov. 11, 1870. 

6History of Platte County, p. 786. 

1sDemocrat, Oct. 20, 1870. 

16s7Republican, Oct. 29, 1870; History of Boone County, p. 508. 

168T ypical counties are here listed, indicating the differences or similarities 


in registration in 1868 and in 1870. For complete figures see Republican, Oct. 
31, Nov. 3, 1870; Democrat, Nov. 8, 1870. 


Registration Registration Vote 


County 1870 1868 1868 
ara cag ecmdien ne eias tee ecae wae 1652 632 586 
ea aoa 6. a 5 eee aia weeny Sema olale 2351 444 431 
dae coho iMekdeiak ee wee wee 1825 750 584 
EE io as a Wekiasiede ceukewedwhreae 1954 658 604 
Ee ee ee 1850 1388 1256 
oo chores lc, Si de/ war cali sp nn Oe awe 2155 985 850 
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6. S writin.c: lal sn¥s4 vised ee Male eae 1050 1143 1028 
a ain ood +e eee tae ee 556 499 397 
NS 0. x o:<arsc necacidla av Oem Sealer 650 534 633 
I ad ai'a'n b's. 60 ee Rad we eeone eet 1800 1790 1698 
LL 5 dia sown hil 6 wk die ae eae eee 900 947 877 
Ge ria adie o iis win melee ae Rinceemnae 1354 1350 1117 
TGs ganian diceagleweed Febeene 255 253 253 
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Unsuccessful in their appeals to the Democracy the 
Radical leaders, in a final effort to stem the tide of adversity, 
invoked the assistance of the national administration in the 
Missouri campaign. The hostility of certain Liberal leaders 
toward Grant was well known, and the Radicals had charged 
from the first that the Liberal movement was based in con- 
siderable measure on distrust of Grant and opposition to his 
administration." Drake and others assured the President 
that the contest in Missouri ‘‘was something in the nature 
of a new rebellion.”!”° They found little difficulty in con- 
vincing Grant, who was already dominated by the Radical 
leaders in Congress, of the dangers of the bolting movement 
and of the political iniquity of all who were associated with it. 
“The power and patronage of the government of the United 
States are to be exerted to put down the rebellion in Missouri,” 
wrote an observer in Washington. ‘The patronage of the 
executive has been placed at the disposal of Senator Drake 
in the interest of the Radical state ticket.’!” 

Early in the campaign, all state, district, and county 
officials were directed by the Radical state committee to 
pay into the campaign fund an amount equal to five per cent 
of their yearly salary.'” Newspapers supporting Brown were 
deprived of all political favors and implied threats of future 
punishment were made.!* Shortly after, in a letter to the 
Collector of Internal Revenue at St. Louis, Grant expressed 
the belief that the Liberals were party traitors and ‘‘suggested”’ 
that all federal office holders in the state support the regular 
ticket.'% After a conference with “our friends at Washing- 
ton,” Sheppard, the chairman of the state committee, levied 
against all federal officials an assessment of one per cent on 
the annual gross receipts of their office, and ordered them 
immediately to pay the amount.! Those who refused to 
comply, and to contribute to the cause financial and other 

169 Address of State Committee, passim. 

12°Horace White, The Life of Lyman Trumball (Boston, 1913), p. 355. 

inRepublican, Oct. 3, 1870. 


12St, Joseph Herald, Sept. 20, 1870. 
i7“City printing, county printing, pap of all kinds vanished,’’ Grosvenor 
in New York Evening Post, March, 1872. 
14For the full letter see Democrat, Sept. 24, 1870. 
17%The circular is reprinted in Schurz, Speeches, vol. Il, pp. 48-49. 
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assistance, or who were suspected of supporting the Liberal 
ticket, were marked for political destruction. ‘‘A list of their 
names has been forwarded to Washington and soon a bomb- 
shell will be fired. No quarter will be given to bolters,’”’ pro- 
claimed a Radical editor.’ Acting upon the recommenda- 
tions of Drake a rigorous proscription of federal office-holders 
was instituted.'7”7 District attorneys, collectors of revenue, 
surveyors of customs, land agents, and numerous postmasters 
were promptly suspended or dismissed.!78 The records of 
the holders of quite insignificant positions were carefully 
scrutinized, and methods of most doubtful propriety used to 
turn ‘‘the civil service into a mere machine for political 
coercion.”"”® The partisan supporters of the administration 
joined in full hue and cry against Schurz. ‘They are saying 
naughty things of you as though you were already in the 
enemies camp,” wrote Justin S. Morrill to the Missouri sena- 
tor,!®° while Hamilton Fish inquired, ‘‘What is going to be 
done in Missouri? Some newspapers and some persons say 
that you are bolting.’""*! Schurz accepted without complaint 
the situation, and attributed the action of Grant to the malign 
counsels of selfish and incompetent advisers.!® 

The reaction throughout the state to the policy of the 
administration was distinctly unfavorable both to the Presi- 
dent and to the Radical state ticket. The chief executive 
“who spent six weeks in hunting out of office every honest 
man and good official who supported Brown and Schurz’’!* 
discovered that such evidence of presidential ‘‘leadership” 


1%tLaGrange American, Oct. 14, 1870. 

177] advised and asked for those removals and would do it again. I take 
the responsibility in connection with them,’’ quoted from Drake, op. cit., p. 7. 

178Detailed information can be found in St. Joseph Herald, Oct. 6, 9, 11, 
14; Democrat, Oct. 10, 14; Republican, issues of October, Dec. 13, 1870; W. J. 
Stone and others to Schurz, Oct. 3; W. J. Chandler to Schurz, Dec. 13; H. R. 
Keeton to Schurz, Dec. 17; J. Munson to Schurz, Dec. 22, 1870, in Schurz 
Papers; E, D. Ross, The Liberal Republican Movement (New York, 1919), pp. 
31-32. 

1”9Schurz, op. cit., p. 49. : 

189To Schurz, Oct. 27, 1870, in Schurz Papers. 

1istIbid., Sept. 5, 1870. For Schurz’ reply, see Speeches, vol. I, p. 520. 

is*Grant has read me out of the Republican party and is vigorously at 
work chopping off the official heads of those who are suspected of sympathizing 
with me. Under such circumstances, I have to fight right here,’’ Schurz to 
M. H, Carpenter, Oct. 20, 1870, in Speeches, vol. I, p. 520. 

18sGrosvenor, op. cit. 
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aroused great hostility. In their war upon the Liberals neither 
he nor his advisers made any attempt to differentiate between 
those, like McKee, who were resentful because the adminis- 
tration had ignored them, and those, like Schurz, whose 
motives were considerably higher.'* The Liberals lost no 
time in exploiting the entire affair, and by the inaptitude of 
their opponents were furnished with a new and effective 
campaign issue, the unwarranted interference of the national 
administration in state elections.’ ‘I was one of those who 
helped teach the President what freedom meant when he came 
to Missouri in 1861,’’ boasted Brown, ‘‘and so far as I am con- 
cerned, I do not care a snap of a finger for the opinions of the 
President of the United States on a question of internal poli- 
tics.’"!8° Claims were made by the Liberals that Brown 
would gain several thousand votes because of the resentment 
against Grant.!*7 

For some weeks subsequent to the adjournment of the 
convention it was not certain whether the Liberals would 
be able effectively to enter the campaign for the congressional, 
legislative, and local offices.'** From the first, they had 
assumed a confident, almost jaunty, attitude with reference 
to the ultimate success of their state ticket, and, as the contest 
developed, they were not reluctant to predict a sweeping 
victory.!8® After his campaign tour Brown asserted that he 
“would win it (the election) by a majority of 30,000, the 
President and his influence to the contrary notwithstanding.’’!% 


is*Nine-tenths of those who supported the movement cared nothing 
about the offices; Grant . . . . made war on them quite unnecessarily,” 
quoted from article by Grosvenor, in New York Herald, Nov. 17, 1875. 

188For typical protests, see Democrat, Sept. 22, 27, Oct. 15; Statesman, 
Oct. 7, 14, 1870. 

i8From a campaign speech Oct. 9, 1870, quoted in St. Joseph Herald, 
Oct. 11, 1870. 

187Ibid., Oct. 6, 1870. 

188]t ig unnecessary to indicate in further detail the general conduct of 
the Liberal campaign. For an explanation and justification of the movement, 
see Address to the People of Missouri by a group of Liberal leaders, in Democrat, 
September 11, 1870. Most of the speeches and written appeals of the campaign 
are based on the material in that document. 

189*We will beat you 50,000,"’ declared Grosvenor to a Radical editor, 
“the Democrats will all vote for Brown,”’ quoted in Excelsior, September 17, 
1870. 

19Brown to J. R. Doolittle, October 17, 1870, reprinted from the Doolittle 
Papers in Missouri Historical Review, vol. XI, p. 11. (1916). 
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The chief strongholds of Liberalism were St. Louis and the 
counties where the German element predominated. In those 
localities a large majority of Radicals had abandoned their 
former allegiance. Their votes, together with the support of 
the Democratic counties, seemed to insure Brown's election. 
Along the Iowa border, in the northwest, and in the southwest, 
the Liberal candidate had considerably less strength than his 
opponent.!* 

But the Liberals were also determined to nominate 
candidates for other offices and to demonstrate their power 
as a separate political organization. In those counties and 
districts where there was any prospect of success, complete 
tickets were named. Even the decidedly unpromising con- 
ditions in the border communities did not deter them from 
contesting with the Radicals for seats in the General As- 
sembly.'” The latter were fully determined to retain their 
control of the outer counties and a campaign was waged with 
vigor by both sides.'* In the conventions held in four of the 
nine congressional districts, a majority of the delegates were 
under the complete control of the Radical organization and 
some of the disorderly scenes of the state convention were re- 
enacted in the bitter factional struggles for control. Upon 
the defeat of resolutions indorsing the Liberal movement and 
its state candidates the Liberals withdrew and nominated 
separate tickets.'* In the first and second districts, com- 
prising St. Louis and adjacent territory, the Liberals dominated 
the conventions and the nominations, and forced their Radical 
opponents sullenly to retire from the field. Later, the 
Radicals, ifi what was apparently a conscious effort to make 


i Republican, September 7, 1870. 

imFor discussions of the campaign in all sections of Missouri see Democrat, 
September 13, 23, 24, 25, 1870. 

isRepublican, September 24, 1870. 

1%These districts were the third, fifth, eighth, and ninth, which included, 
in a general way, the central and southeastern sections of the state. Accounts 
are in the Democrat, October 14, 15, 24; Statesman, September 23, 30, October 
7, 14; Glenwood Criterion, October 5, 1870. 

1%A typical resolution was as follows: ‘‘That the nominee of this con- 
vention pledge himself to support in the caucus and at the polls the platform 
and ticket adopted by the Liberal Republicans headed by B. Gratz Brown,” 
quoted in Bates County Record, October 12, 1870. 

1% Democrat, September 14, 21, 1870; Jefferson City Tribune, September 
14, 1870. 
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certain the election of the Democratic nominee from the first 
district, nominated a separate ticket. In the fourth district, 
the southwest, the split had occurred prior to the state con- 
vention, although the Liberals did not name a candidat until 
late in September.'*? The Liberals in the fifth district organ- 
ized a separate convention and, despite the Radical strength 
of the north central portion, were confident that the nominee, 
George R. Smith, would be successful. By the terms of 
an agreement between the Liberals and the Democrats, the 
former made no nominations in the sixth district but sup- 
ported the Democratic candidate. The seventh district 
constituted the stronghold of Radicalism, being composed of 
fourteen counties in the northwest and along the Iowa border.?” 
Liberal strength was scattered and ineffective, but it was 
deemed best to nominate a ticket. Although no fusion with 
the Democracy was formally announced there was a pretty 
definite understanding that the Democrats would indorse the 
Liberal nominee. The Radicals, certain of victory even 
against the combined efforts of their opponents, gave little 
heed to this district.2" 


The Democrats took full advantage of their opportunities 
by entering the fray in five of the nine districts, that is, where 
they had a reasonable chance of success.2" ‘What a harvest 
for the nominees of the Democrats,’ wrote an editor, “with 
two Radical candidates in the field (in eight of the districts), 
a liberal registration, and the largest Democratic vote since 
the war.’’?% 


In the legislative and local campaigns the Democrats 
were able to put into more complete execution their plan of 
separate identity and independence. The importance of 
these elections has already been indicated, and the Liberals 
were also determined to contest with each of the other parties 


1s7History of Greene County, p. 529. 
198Boone County Journal, October 20, 1870. 
199Statesman, October 28, 1870. 
2°Republican, September 16, 1870. 
201St, Joseph Herald, September 14, 1870. 
22No nominations were made in the second, fourth, seventh and eighth 
districts, support being given to the Liberal candidates, North Missouri Herald, 
November 2, 1870. 
208Boone County Journal, September 22, 1870. 
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for these offices. The voters in a very large majority of the 
counties were thus confronted by three tickets, and in those 
localities where the parties were estimated to be nearly equal 
in strength, a very obvious advantage lay with the Democrats. 
Only in those counties where the cause appeared hopeless 
did the local leaders of the Democracy consent to a fusion 
ticket with the Liberals. Such arrangements were made in 
three senatorial districts and in approximately ten per cent of 
the legislative districts.2% As the fusion candidates readily 
indorsed the Democratic program, including the demand for 
a constitutional convention, there was justification for the 
belief that their election could be regarded as equivalent to a 
Democratic victory. Subsequent events furnished abundant 
proof of the soundness of that view. When the fusion idea 
was introduced in the county elections the offices were so dis- 
tributed that each element received recognition.?™ 

During the week prior to the election, the Radicals 
made a final effort to save the state ticket. From the state 
headquarters at St. Louis a communication was sent to the 
local leaders in those counties where it was believed the 
Democrats needed assistance for their segislative nominees 
urging that the Radicals support the Democratic candidates 
for the Legislature in return for Democratic votes for Mc- 
Clurg2® The plan was known to the Liberals two days 
before the election but they made no counter proposal, being 
confident that the Democrats would, under no circumstances, 
support McClurg. This view was not entirely correct, as it 
seems evident that in a few counties, probably in not more 
than six, the Democracy took full advantage of the plan,?’ and 
without imperiling Brown's prospects, effectively aided their 
own. 





2%Tt was not possible to secure exact information concerning the nomina- 
tions in every county. Fusion candidates were name@ in Buchanan, Caldwell, 
Carroll, Cass, Chariton, Greene, Hickory, Johnson, Livingston, Marion, New- 
ton, Nodaway, Schuyler, Scotland, and Shelby counties, Statesman, November 
25, 1870. 

2For details concerning the county tickets, see History of Caldwell and 
Livingston Counties, p. 817; History of Greene County, pp. 529-30; History of 
Marion County, p. 568; History of Nodaway County, p. 491; History of Shelby 
County, p. 117. 

2*Grosvenor, Missouri Politics, in New York Tribune March 5, 1872. 
207 Tbid. 
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Election day passed without disorder. The early returns 
fully confirmed the predictions of competent observers, and 
the delighted Democrats received the good news with con- 
spicuous enthusiasm. The enormous majorities for the 
various constitutional amendments far exceeded the hopes 
of their most sanguine supporters. The hated oath of loyalty 
for voters was repealed by a vote of 127,643 to 16,283 ;2° while 
the proposal to abolish the test oath for jurors was approved 
by even a larger majority.2% All disqualifications for holding 
office on account of previous acts of disloyalty or of color were 
repealed.24° The opposition to the amendments was confined 
to a few localities; the predictions that they would have the 
support of all elements were amply fulfilled.2 Indeed, so 
general was the indorsement of the amendments by the elec- 
torate that in only five counties in the entire state did they 
fail to carry. In many counties which had been regarded 
for years as Radical strongholds the propositions received 
large majorities.2% ‘The fetters which were forged in 1865 
by the Drake constitution have fallen from the wrists of 
75,000 white men and the ballot is free,’’ wrote Switzler. 
“Infamous registry laws, odious test oaths, venal and villian- 
ous registry officers will be known to our state no more.’’?!4 


The attention of the public was in large measure con- 
centrated on the results of the state election. The returns 
from St. Louis and the populous counties in central Mis- 
souri revealed the complete triumph of the Liberal candidates, 
while their earlier majorities were increased as the results of 
the border counties became known, for even in those localities 
Brown showed surprising strength. He received a total of 
104,374 votes while McClurg was able to poll only 63,336.7% 
The Liberals were successful in carrying, by majorities rang- 


2*The official figures are in Switzler, Missouri, p. 469. 

20The figures were, yes, 133,702; no, 10,809, ibid., p. 468. 

207bid., p. 469. 

211Boonville Eagle, November 12, 1870. 

212The counties were Christian, Douglas, Harrison, Hickory and Lawrence. 

18Typical examples included Andrew, Caldwell, Daviess, Greene, Holt, 
Mercer, and Nodaway; for the complete and official figures, see Republican, 
December 14, 1870. 

24Statesman, November 18, 1870. Similar statements appeared in pro- 
fusion in all the Democratic papers. 
8From the official returns, in Democrat, December 14, 1870. 
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ing from 13,000 in St. Louis to two in Gentry, seventy-eight 
counties in the state; the Radicals won in only thirty-six.?* 
The traditional Radical strongholds remained faithful to the 
end, for with few exceptions every county carried by McClurg 
was situated in the northern, northwestern, and southwestern 
portions of Missouri.” That thousands of Radicals who 
voted for McClurg also supported the amendments was 
indicated by the fact that the vote for the governor was four 
times greater than the vote cast against the proposal abolish- 
ing the oath of loyalty.”* 


Analysis of the returns furnished unmistakable evidence 
that the Liberal victory had been made possible because of 
Democratic assistance. In 1868, McClurg received about 
82,000 votes; in 1870, his vote had diminished to 63,000. 
Of the latter number, from 3,000 to 4,000 were contributed 
by Democrats while some 12,000 were cast by negroes, the 
rest, approximately 48,000, represented former Radicals.*!* 
The 104,000 votes given to Brown included those of some 
45,000 to 48,000 Liberals; the remainder, about 60,000, were 
supplied by Democrats.”° It was scarcely surprising that the 
leaders of that party were not modest in their assertions, and 
the Liberals were not allowed to forget that their success 
had been due to the self-sacrifice of the long-suffering Democ- 
racy. By the generous calculations of Democratic spokes- 
men, it was claimed that of the 104,000 Brown votes, 75,000 
had been cast by Democrats.”" 


The results of the congressional elections showed that the 
Democratic candidates had been elected in four of the five 
districts where the party had entered the contest, while the 


¢T bid, 

17For a complete list of these counties, see North Missouri Register, Decem- 
ber 22, 1870. 

18Boone County Journal, December 15, 1870. 

“The figures are, of course, estimates based on the opinions of leaders of 
the three groups; for further explanation see Democrat, November 6, 1870; 
Republican, December 13, 1870; articles by Grosvenor in Chicago Tribune, 
July 4, 1872, and in New York Tribune, July 18, 1874. 

2207 bid. 

Republican, December 18, 1870. This claim was based on the total 
votes cast in the five congressional districts where in 1870 the Democrats had 
candidates, which was 40,195, plus the vote in 1868 in the other four districts, 
which was over 30,000. 
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Radicals had won three seats and the Liberals two. In 
three of the districts which the Democrats won, their can- 
didate had a larger vote than the total cast by all others so 
that the divide and conquer theory could not be said materially 
to have effected the result.%* Of far greater significance was 
the situation with reference to the Legislature. In the lower 
house with a membership of 138, the Democrats secured 
seventy-seven, or seven more than a majority, the Radicals 
twenty-seven, the Liberals twenty-one, the Fusionists thir- 
teen.24 The Liberal and Fusion legislators were chosen in 
counties which had been strongly Radical. The seventeen 
new members of the Senate included six Democrats, six 
Liberals, three Fusionists, and two Radicals.“* Of the re- 
maining seventeen whose terms had not expired in 1870, ten 
were Radicals and seven were Democrats so no party had a 
majority although any coalition of the Democrats with the 
Liberals and Fusionists could control the situation. In the 
county elections the Democracy made notable gains in almost 
every section of Missouri. So widespread was their success 
that almost three-fourths of the new county officers were 
Democrats.”* The fact that the party would control the 
smaller political units of the state augured well for its future 
in the reshaping of parties and the building of an effective 
state-wide organization. 

The course of politics in Missouri had aroused much 
discussion and attention in other parts of the country. Those 
concerned with civil service reform and with tariff reform, 
as well as those who desired to eliminate from politics the 
issues of reconstruction, had followed eagerly the campaign in 
Missouri. They perceived that the Liberal Republican 
movement there might become the basis for a national move- 
ment of far-reaching significance. ‘There may be ulterior 
consequences resulting from it (the election) of even greater 

23St, Joseph Herald, November 15, 1870. For the official figures, see 
Statesman, December 16, 1870. 

In the other district there were only two candidates, Radical and 
Democratic. 

24Statesman, December 23, 1870; North Missouri Register, December 1, 
1870. 


+28 bid., December 14, 1870. 
2% Excelsior, November 26, 1870. 
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importance than its immediate advantages,”’ wrote a tariff 
reformer. ‘The time is near at hand when a new political 
movement in favor of revenue and civil service reform may 
be started with success.””7 


Naturally, the chief interest centered around Schurz 
who, by virtue of his achievements in the Senate and as the 
leader of the German-Americans, was already a national 
figure. Grosvenor known as an intrepid and skillful leader 
was likewise regarded as an important factor in the develop- 
ment of Liberalism.”* ‘So the thing turned out as antic- 
ipated by us and as a success may be counted splendid from 
the inception of the project to the election,” declared Fletcher. 
“You did more to secure the triumph of the party of liberty 
pts were asa than any man in the state.””® Concerning the 
real attitude of Schurz, however, little of a definite character 
was known. He had departed for Washington before the 
results of the election were received,”° and for several weeks 
made no public statements. In a formal interview shortly 
before the convening of the Senate, he seemed to imply that 
there was no necessity for a new party but that the Republican 
party could well “undergo a little overhauling’ and should 
effect ‘‘a total reform in the civil service and the revenue, and 
a total wiping out of the disabilities for complicity in the 
rebellion.” Before the Senate, on December 15, 1870, 
“with the laurels of the Missouri victory fresh upon him,” 
he spoke at length about the Liberal movement.” It was 
perfectly evident that Schurz distrusted the controlling 
elements in the old parties, and was convinced that neither 
had any interest in the issues which he deemed important.” 
In reply to the allegation of Drake that he intended to ally 
himself with the Democracy, Schurz informed his colleague 
that “if that were my intention I should have the courage to 


27Mahlon Sands to Schurz, November 10, 1870, Schurz Papers. 

28Horace White to Grosvenor, November 9, 1870; Mahlon Sands to 
Grosvenor, November 9, 1870, Grosvenor Papers. 

*29To Grosvenor, November 22, 1870, ibid. 

2°Schurz to Rollins, November 8, 1870, Rollins Papers. 

*1Quoted from Statesman, November 25, 1870. 

22For the entire address, see Speeches, vol. II, pp. 2-70. 
233 bid., pp. 55-70. 
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say so.’’%4 After a comprehensive analysis of existing con- 
ditions, especially in his own party, he admitted that “the 
best materials for progressive reforms.......... are still 
to be found among the elements out of which the Republican 
party is formed.’ 

Whatever may have been the significance of the Liberal 
bolt from the point of view of national politics, its results in 
Missouri were of more immediate concern. The Democrats 
continued to dwell upon the obvious, and to the Liberals, the 
unpleasant fact that the followers after the strange gods of 
Schurz were in a minority, and without assistance could not 
hope long to exist as an effective independent group. The 
Radicals commented with gloomy satisfaction upon the un- 
happy results of the election; they found it far easier to yield 
the position of supremacy to the Democrats than to the 
Liberals.“ For a brief period following the election the 
Liberals had admitted, in a somewhat condescending way, 
the part played by the Democracy in the election of Brown.” 
They did not seem fully to comprehend the great Democratic 
gains, and the changed position of the party. But it gradually 
became clear that, although Brown had been elected by the 
largest majority ever given a candidate for governor of Mis- 
souri, the control of the legislature and of the county offices 
was largely in the hands of the Democrats.** With the 
alluring prospects before them, the Democrats manifested 
little enthusiasm for a new party.¥® ‘The Democrats,” 
wrote a prominent editor, ‘“‘are on the gain and they need no 
new name or new principle to aid them in succeeding in the 
future. Let Radicals come into the Democratic fold and be 
saved.,’’210 

Meanwhile, the governor-elect precipitated further dis- 
cussion by his “‘serenade speech” delivered to a large crowd 

mIbid., p. 59. 

2% Tbid., p. 69. 

267.aGrange American, November 15, 22, 1870. 

237Democrat, November 11, 1870. 

28Republican, November 19, 1870. They had also made important gains 
in the Congressional delegation. 

=*For criticisms of any new party movement which would draw possible 
support from the Democracy, see Louisiana Journal, Palmyra Spectator, 


Statesman, Fayette Advertiser, issues of December, 1870. 
“Statesman, December 2, 1870. 
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of admiring Democrats. To the intense irritation of many 
Liberals, Brown frankly declared that his obligations in the 
election were in the largest measure due to the Democratic 
party. “I recognize,’ he said, ‘that the Democratic party of 
Missouri has done this thing. It has elevated itself upon a 
higher platform than it has ever occupied before.”™! The 
Democrats were entirely willing to accept this interpretation, 
and it was predicted that Brown would shortly be found in 
their ranks. Schurz was surprised and annoyed by the 
speech," and Brown, aware of this, denied, though not 
publicly, that he contemplated such action. 

During the interval between the election and the con- 
vening of the Legislature, the Democratic leaders formulated 
with care a program which was advocated by the party press 
and by party spokesmen throughout Missouri. It involved, 
first, the demand for a constitutional convention; second, 
the total repeal, or drastic revision, of the entire system of 
registration. Concerning the latter proposal there was among 
the Democracy practical unanimity of agreement. During 
the campaign, a large majority of Democratic candidates had 
declared for a new constitution, and the need for a new funda- 
mental law had been explained in detail.“* Numerous 
county conventions had likewise indorsed the calling of a 
constitutional convention.“* The success of the party in 
securing the lower house of the General Assembly and the 
belief that Brown favored the convention were hopeful in- 
dications, although it was not certain that the necessary 
assistance of the Senate would be forthcoming 

In the midst of the preparations, news came of the appoint- 
ment of Drake to the position of associate justice of the 
Court of Claims and of his resignation from the Senate. The 
retirement of the veteran Radical leader necessitated the 


%1Democrat, November 16, 1870. 

22**Here (Washington) they put him down as having gone over to the 
Democrats, in consequence of his first serenade speech,’’ Schurz to Grosvenor, 
December 13, 1870, Speeches, vol. II, p. 2. 

243See his letter to Schurz, November 26, 1870, in ibid., vol. I, pp. 521-22. 

*4By the provisions of the Constitution of 1865, the Legislature was em- 
powered, on a resolution passed by each house, to submit to the electorate the 
question of calling a convention, Art. XII, Sec. 3. 

“Republican, September 11, 19, 23, 25, 28, 30, 1870. 
“Boone County Journal, October 6, 1870. 
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election by the Legislature of his successor, and the triumph 
of the Democrats seemed foreshadowed by their probable 
conirol of that body on a joint ballot. The position was 
filled by the temporary appointment by Governor McClurg 
of Daniel T. Jewett, a Radical of the most extreme views, and 
regarded as ‘“‘one of the most narrow-minded, illiberal, and 
ignorant of our public men, with a good deal of force of 
Gerace... 2... a fine subject of ridicule and denuncia- 
tion, a full brother of Drake himself.’’™? 


The question of possible Democratic candidates now 
assumed a prominent place, and the other issues were tem- 
porarily abandoned. From the beginning, Blair seemed to 
have the most strength. He had been elected a member of 
the Legislature and was the choice of many Democrats for 
speaker, but had declined to be a candidate for that office.™* 
He was acceptable as a senatorial aspirant to nearly every 
element in his party, and of undoubted personal popularity. 
His supporters believed that the Liberals would be willing 
to assist Blair in payment of the debt owed the Democracy 
for its assistance in electing Brown.%® During December, 
many Democratic newspapers declared for Blair ;%° some for 
S. T. Glover,' and a small group urged the claims of Benjamin, 
as a compromise candidate.” Blair entered into the campaign 
with all his characteristic energy, enthusiasm, and optimism. 
In 1867 he had been the choice of his party, then a demoralized 
minority, in the contest against Drake, and he was firmly 
convinced that he had represented a majority of the people 
in the hopeless struggles of 1866 and 1868.2" The prospects 
seemed to justify Blair’s sanguine hopes. In St. Louis and 


*7Rollins to Schurz, December 25, 1870, Schurz Papers. 

“8Blair to Rollins, December 14, 1870, Rollins Papers. 

49St, Joseph Herald, December 18, 1870. This idea was not very well 
received by many Liberals. 

*°The issues of the Republican for that month contain much information 
concerning the senatorship. 

%\North Missouri Herald, December 28, 1870. 

*2Glenwood Criterion, January 4, 1871. 

%8‘‘The Democrats in that Legislature (1867) really represented two- 
thirds of the people of this State.......... inasmuch as I was nominated and 
voted for as a senator by the Democrats, I consider that I have really been and 
am entitled to the place in the Senate which Drake has held and disgraced,"’ 
Blair to Rollins, December 14, 1870, Rollins Papers. 
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neighboring counties he had general support ;? throughout the 
central counties, the stronghold of the former Whigs, Rollins 
lent effective aid.» The Democratic southeast seemed 
favorable.** The ex-Confederates, headed by Blair’s cousin, 
Joe Shelby, M. M. Marmaduke, and George G. Vest, in- 
dorsed Blair.*7 “I do not think there is any doubt of my 
election,” he wrote; “‘to exclude me now is actually to give 
effect to Drake and his constitution, when both are dead and 
soon to be buried.’ 

The Legislature assembled early in January, with prac- 
tically all attention centered on the senatorial election. The 
Democratic members quickly organized and issued a call 
for a party caucus to discuss the policy to be followed during 
the session. Among some of the Radicals and the Liberals, 
however, there existed a spirit of suspicion and animosity. 
The latter were especiaily anxious for conciliation, and under 
the leadership of Grosvenor, Schurz being in Washington, an 
informal Republican caucus was held.%® At this meeting 
Orrick and Grosvenor made strong pleas for a reunion of the 
two elements; great effort being made to avoid those danger- 
ous topics which were uppermost in men’s minds.%° The 
dire results of Democratic control were pictured; including 
a constitutional convention and an ousting ordinance ‘“‘to 
deprive the party of what pitifully few offices are now held by 
Republicans.”’*! The majority of those in attendance seemed 
to have a desire to forget past differences; this was very 
generally shared by the Liberals throughout the state. A 
considerable number of disgruntled followers of McClurg, who 
had threatened to vote with the Democrats, were convinced 

Ibid. 

%8Ibid., December 18, 28, 1870. 

se bid. 

Ibid. 


2587 bid. 
*%]¢ is interesting to note that the word Radical is very seldom used 
after 1870, 
20**Mr. Grosvenor announced that he was a Republican, always had been a 
Republican, and always would be a Republican. He wanted all Republicans 
to forget yesterday and look forward only to the morrow," Kansas City Journal, 
January 6, 1871. 
26! Tbid. 
2627 bid, 
83ee issues of Democrat and of St. Joseph Herald, for January, 1871. 
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of the dangers of their position and returned to the fold. A 
few Liberals, however, withdrew from the caucus and refused 
to be bound by its decisions.” 

In the organization of the two houses the Democrats were 
successful to a marked degree. Probably at Blair’s sugges- 
tion, the Liberals had been invited to attend a Democratic 
caucus,” and a few of them voted with the party in the selec- 
tion of the officers of the lower house.*’ The speaker and 
other officials of the house were Democrats; on the final vote 
there was an ample Democratic majority of about thirty.%* In 
the Senate the Liberals, Fusionists, and Democrats divided 
the offices.*® In both branches the Democratic vote was 
larger than any previous estimates. 

It was manifest from the results of the earlier skirmishes 
that the Democrats were in pretty thorough control of the 
situation; they lost no opportunities to press their advantage. 
Eighty-nine Democrats and four Liberals met in a Democratic 
caucus early in January to select the party nominee for the 
Senate.2”°. Rollins placed Blair in nomination in a speech of 
characteristic felicity; Glover, Woodson, and Phelps were also 
nominated.2" With the possible exception of Woodson, all 
the candidates were ‘‘war Democrats,’’ and had played an 
important role in the strenuous period of the civil war. On 
the forty-first ballot Blair secured a majority and was declared 
the nominee.” The nomination was well received by the 
majority of Democrats; the Republicans, of course, would 
have accepted with better grace any other Democrat of 
prominence.? A caucus of Liberals held shortly after the 

24 Memphis Conservative, January 11, 1871. 

*5Boone County Herald, January 12, 1871. 

Blair to Rollins, December 18, 1870, Rollins Papers. 

%*7Moniteaun Journal, January 12, 1871. 

%*8North Missouri Register, January 12, 1871. ‘*The Liberals are left out 
in the cold; the Democrats ignored their claims,"’ ibid. 

209St, Joseph Herald, January 6, 1871. 

270]bid., January 12, 1871; see also North Missouri Register, January 18, 
1871. 

21Memphis Conservative, January 20, 1871. 

2?The final vote was Blair 53, Glover 15, Phelps 13, Woodson 10, ibid. 

273For an excellent statement of the national significance of Blair's elec- 
tion, see Daniel W. Voorhees to Rollins, January 6, 1871, Rollins Papers. 

27«**They have put in nomination one of the most unscrupulous demagogues 


that ever disgraced American politics,” quoted from Moniteau Journal, Jan- 
uary 19, 1871. 
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Democratic. meeting tendered the nomination, successively, 
to Henderson and to David B. Wagner, of the supreme court; 
each of whom declined the honor, thus forcing the Liberal 
group to the support of Blair or of the Republican nominee.?* 


The Republican caucus was attended by forty-six party 
members. Schurz, who was extremely concerned about the 
senatorship, had urged the caucus ‘“‘to spare no effort to unite 
the Republicans for the election.’*”* He had watched with 
increasing concern the success of the Democrats, and in order 
to prevent Blair’s election, would have supported Rollins, 
“whose position is at least semi-Republican.’’*77 The caucus 
proceeded, however, to nominate John B. Henderson who 
reluctantly accepted.?7”* There was among many Republicans 
a feeling of pessimism which their candidate shared.2”* Hope 
was expressed that Henderson, while holding intact the full 
Republican vote, would be able to reunite the two wings of 
the party, bring the election to a deadlock, and thus force 
the choice of a compromise candidate.?*° Some of the Liberal 
leaders, however, remained amazingly indifferent. ‘Wagner 
did nothing, Henderson nothing, Brown less, I think,” wrote 
Grosvenor to Schurz. “Had Henderson worked one-tenth 
as hard as he did in 1869 he would have won. As it is, we 
came very close once, then he went off to St. Louis and stayed 
until it was too late.’’*' The resentment of a group of 
Liberals toward Brown increased materially as his vague and 
uncertain attitude became known, although there were no 
open evidences of their feeling.?® 


The joint session of the Legislature meeting shortly after 
the nominations had been made, elected Blair by a vote of 


2% Memphis Conservative, January 20, 1871. 

27%¢His telegram to Louis Benecke is in the St. Joseph Herald, January 19, 
1871. 

277Schurz to Grosvenor, January 7, 1871, Grosvenor Papers. 

278St. Joseph Herald, January 14, 1871. 

279*T think the Democrats will be able to elect a senator. Blair seems to 
be in the ascendant,’’ R. H. Browne to Schurz, January 10, 1870. 

280Moniteau Journal, January 12, 1871. 

siFebruary 16, 1871, Schurz Papers. The beginning of the hostility 
between Schurz and Brown can be noted early in 1871, see the former’s letter 
to Grosvenor, January 7, 1871, Grosvenor Papers. 

22R, L. Lindsay to Schurz, January 21, 1871; W. E. Gilman to Schurz, 
February 28, 1871, Schurz Papers. 
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102 to 59.28 He received 18 more votes than the necessary 
majority, and was fully twelve votes stronger than his party.?™ 
In his speech of acceptance Blair mentioned the aid given the 
Democracy by the Liberals and praised the latter ‘‘who were 
our generous allies in the achievement of the great victory.’”*™ 
Blair’s election marked an important step in the reshaping 
of the parties and caused Schurz much concern.?® Grosvenor 
who had done “‘his level best to stop Blair’s election,”” was more 
optimistic. ‘‘He does not mean to do any such harm at 
Washington as we all anticipated,” he told Schurz. “He 
went with an idea of co-operating with the Liberal Repub- 
licans. If you encourage instead of fighting him, you can do 
much to keep him straight, or straighter.”*’ It seems evident 
that Schurz followed this advice, at least during the first 
months of Blair’s term.?** 

Stimulated by the success in the senatorial election, the 
Democrats turned their attention to the constitutional con- 
vention. In his first message to the Legislature Brown had 
declared that further changes were needed in the state’s 
fundamental law and had recommended that the question of a 
convention be taken under consideration.2*® The House 
Committee on Constitutional Amendments consisted of eight 
Democrats or Liberals and four Republicans, its chairman being 
J. L. Thomas, a Democrat.?*° During the first weeks of the 
session he had introduced a resolution which stated that “the 
present condition of things require a new constitution in 
Missouri more in accordance with the spirit of the times,” 
and the committee was instructed to report a bill calling 
a convention.2% This proposal was adopted by a large major- 
ity and its acceptance regarded as a Democratic triumph, 


283House Journal, 26th General Assembly, p. 73. 

247 aGrange American, January 20, 1871. 

28Quoted from North Missouri Register, January 19, 1871. 

2%Dunning and Bancroft, Carl Schurz's Polisical Career, in his Reminis- 
cences, vol. III, p. 341. 

287February 16, 1871, Schurz Papers. 

288*Schurz and I are on excellent terms,” Blair wrote Rollins. ‘He is 
very friendly and very talkative. He is an immense egotist and it is very 
hard to get at him,’’ February 16, 1871, Rollins Papers. 
28*Messages and Proclamations, vol. V, pp. 20-21. 
2*°House Journal, 26th General Assembly, p. 29. 
217 bid., p. 103. 
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visible proof of the “happy reaction in politics.’** The 
committee some days later reported favorably to the House a 
measure calling a convention, to be submitted to the electorate 
in May, 1871.2 The eight majority members filed a special 
report showing the need of a new constitution; the minority 
declared that the question, if projected directly into the 
politics of the state, ‘“‘would arouse all the slumbering passions 
of the past ten years; would entail great expense; and, in 
view of the recently adopted amendments, was unnecessary.?™ 
After considerable discussion, the bill was passed by a strictly 
party vote.?% 


In the Senate a similar proposal met with determined 
opposition. Most of the Liberals in that body had steadily 
refused to assist the Democrats, and had reunited with the 
Republicans on many measures.” Late in the session, the 
Senate committee reported adversely the House bill, and, 
with the two Democratic members dissenting, opposed 
strongly a convention.2*% The Liberal and Republican 
senators accepted this view and all efforts of the Democrats 
to pass the measure failed. It met final defeat shortly before 
the Legislature adjourned.2** The question remained an 
issue, however, in the politics of Missouri for four years, and 
the Democracy ultimately succeeded in calling and in con- 
trolling a convention. 


In their efforts to revise the system of registration the 
Democrats were more successful. During the campaign of 
1870 Brown had declared for ‘‘an immediate repeal of all this 
complicated form of registration and espionage, and for the 
burning on a common pile these lists of disloyalty.”*°® His 
first message to the Legislature was more temperate in tone; 
he urged a series of amendments to the complicated statute, 
simplifying its technical features.*°° Later, in a_ special 

22Memphis Conservative, February 17, 1871. 
23House Journal, 26th General Assembly, p. 385. 
Ibid., pp. 386-87. 

2 [bid., pp. 471-72. 

2% Memphis Conservative, February 17, 1871. 

27Senate Journal, 26th General Assembly, pp. 469-71. 
287bid., pp. 499-502. 


299St, Joseph Herald, October 20, 1870. 
300Messages and Proclamations, vol. V, p. 21. 
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message, the governor pressed the need for revision and in- 
dicated the uncertainty of the voters concerning their rights 
and the uncertainty of the officials concerning their duties, 
because of a ruling of the attorney-general that even though 
the oath of loyalty had been repealed, many sections of the 
registry law were still in force®™ Although a good many 
Democrats had been demanding the total repeal of the act,?” 
the party leaders in the Legislature were entirely willing to 
accept a reasonable modification. The bill which passed 
both houses by a large majority was the result of much dis- 
cussion and compromise.*% The unusual and unpopular 
features of the original act of 1865 and its amendments were 
totally abolished. The new statute provided for a simple 
system of registration thoroughly decentralized in its adminis- 
tration®™ The process was under the direct control of 
locally elected administrative and judicial officials; the boards 
of review were done away with, together with all powers 
exercised by the secretary of state. The law was thoroughly 
acceptable to the Democrats who characterized it as just and 
unobjectionable, and its passage the most important ac- 
complishment of the Legislature.°% The adjournment of the 
General Assembly ended a significant political period. 


The election of 1870 and its resulting consequences 
marked a turning point in the course of Missouri politics. 
In the struggle for the abolition of the discriminations and 
restrictions in the constitution of 1865 the Liberals had sup- 
plied the principles and the leaders. Their early success 
had seemed to portend that a new movement had been 
launched, which might well undermine and bring to ruin the 
existing parties and establish a new political order. But the 
actions of the General Assembly of 1871 raised serious doubts 
as to the ultimate fate of Liberalism, at least insofar as Mis- 
souri politics were concerned. There was ‘an exceedingly 
great disgust among the better and purer men of both wings 


3017 bid., pp. 131-32. 

3023Boone County Herald, February 2, 1871. 

803Senate Journal, 26th General Assembly, pp. 137, 159, 252; House Journal, 
pp. 187, 206, 350, 365, 471, 492, 498. 

3s%Laws of Missouri, 1871, pp. 67-73. 
8%Boone County Herald, Merch 30, 1871. 
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of our party,”” wrote a Missouri Liberal to his leader*% The 
Democrats apparently had no thought of adopting the lofty 
standards raised by Schurz, or of surrendering, save tem- 
porarily, their separate identity and organization. They 
judged, and judged rightly, that with the test oath and the 
drastic system of registration abolished, the party could carry 
the state against the combined forces of Liberal and Radical 
Republicans.2” 

Schurz and his sincere followers saw in the Liberal 
movement in Missouri, as he later visualized the national 
movement, “‘a great moral uprising of the people, of such 
volume and scope as to sweep away the existing party machin- 
ery and the corruption and abuses which it fostered, and to 
establish in its stead a new political order in which intelligence, 
honesty, and efficiency should have their due place in the 
conduct of government, and principles, not men, should fix 
the lines of party division.’*°* In Missouri, the new party 
movement failed in many and important aspects to realize 
the hopes of its founders. It was to have overthrown both 
the Republican and the Democratic parties, and to have con- 
structed on their ruins a new organization. It did defeat the 
Republican party, signally and effectively, but the other part 
of the program was not accomplished. That failed because 
the Democrats refused to be a party to their own destruction; 
they gave material assistance in the downfall of Radicalism, 
but their party emerged undivided, intact, and greater in 
power than for a decade. From 1821 to 1861, with minor 
exceptions, the Democratic party had controlled the state of 
Missouri; from 1861 to 1871 it had been out of power, demoral- 
ized, and discredited. The results of 1870 and of 1871 made 
the party the chief beneficiary of the Liberal movement. In 
1872, the Democracy regained control of the state, a control 
which it held unchallenged for over thirty years and which it 
was not forced entirely to relinquish for half a century. 

seW. E,. Gilman to Schurz, February 28, 1870, Schurz Papers. 


*07Blair to Rollins, December 18, 1870, Rollins Papers. 
seQuoted in Dunning and Bancroft, op. cit., p. 340. 
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HISTORICAL NOTES AND COMMENTS 


The number of comments on articles appearing in the 
Review and in the press of the State is showing a pronounced 
increase. This is indicative of greater interest in local history. 
It merits consideration and cultivation by every loyal Mis- 
sourian. 


A rather pertinent statement along this line was recently 
made by Ruth Suckow in aii article by her on Iowa. ‘The 
wandering children of our Middle Western small towns do 
not own that deep loyalty to the province and the village of 
their birth sung in old ballads.”” Every article on local annals 
which is presented to the public is a stimulus toward develop- 
ing this “‘deep loyalty.” The Missouri editor is today paying 
more attention to this work than ever before. For many 
reasons its development is worthy of encouragement by all 
citizens. 


Some noted publicists maintain that our civilization is 
rapidly changing. They hold that some, if not many, of the 
old anchors are slipping and are not certain that new ones 
are being forged. Abandonment of duty and responsibility to 
government and adoption of a hedonistic philosophy by the 
individual, are noted by these critics. Perhaps one of the 
binding ties uniting the present with the past, which is growing 
stronger, is love for and devotion to our history. It is one 
subject to which all classes may apply with interest, pride, and 
profit. It offers much to our people in these days of cultural 
ebullition. It is almost unique in not only escaping the flood 
of rapid change but in rising higher and higher in public 
esteem, This is no anomaly. It is characteristic of settled 
civilizations and instances are forthcoming to illustrate how it 
has been handmaiden here and general there in restoring 
equilibrium to countries in times both modern and ancient. 
Every thoughtful citizen will be repaid directly and greatly 
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recompensed ultimately as well, in advancing the cause of his 
local, state and national history. Study, exploitation, and 
popularization of it should never lag. It is one anchor which 
has held fast. 


THE FASCINATION OF HISTORY 
By Edgar A. White 


There was a hectic period in this country not so very 
long ago when history was regarded in many newspaper offices 
as “dead stuff.’”’ The policy was to print the news of today, 
and forget what happened yesterday. Let the dead past bury 
the dead. 

Personally we have always liked history. An editor once 
sneered: 

“You ought to wear a cap and gown and get you a pro- 
fessorship somewhere; you don’t belong in an up-to-date news- 
paper office.” 

The magazines, however, were quick to note the oppor- 
tunity. They printed all the real historical articles they 
could get hold of, and featured them. One in particular 
printed a detailed story about the last days of Marie Antoin- 
ette, her trial and execution. With the story were drawings as 
good as those of Dore. It made a wonderful hit. From first 
to last line it was read with absorbing interest. Then there 
were stories of the early settlement of America, the struggles 
of the colonies, the quaint customs of the times. History it 
was, but of vital interest. 

It finally began to dawn on the subconscious mind of the 
astute editors of the modern daily newspapers that records 
written long after a dramatic event were of greater significance 
than those made at the time. It was years following Waterloo 
before Hugo wrote of the battle. Some of the best stories 
of the Civil War are now being written. Many years hence 
some great historian will write of the World War as Hugo 
wrote the Battle of Waterloo. Then the record will live. 

The editors now have realized that for some reason or 
other the story of yesterday is more dramatic, more thrilling, 
than the story of today. Sabatini set the stage for “‘Scara- 
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mouche”’ at the beginning of the French Revolution, and drew 
his inspiration from an epoch in history that has few parallels. 
Had he not been a great student of history he could never have 
attained such marvelous success with his popular book. 
Today the newspapers frequently give the historical story 
right-of-way over the news. Day by day this summer as the 
Northeast Missouri Historical expedition from Kirksville 
progressed the Kansas City Star, St. Louis Post-Dispatch, 
Quincy Herald-Whig and other newspapers have featured the 
places where historical studies were to be pursued. 


The popularity of Mr. Shoemaker’s historical articles 
in the newspaper offices of Missouri show the modern trend in 
the appraisement of reading matter. It is good for the 
reading public that the newspapers have got around to the 
right idea as to the importance of history. People will read 
historical sketches in newspapers when they are well-written 
in newspaper style, and feature the odd and human interest. 

That is the difference between the newspaper way of 
printing history and it has been found more attractive than 
the long solid columns or pages of dates and statistics that 
used to be given us. It is due to this method of the news- 
paper that history has become more popular than it ever was, 
and more generally read. 

The old books give us the bare statement that Thomas 
Jefferson was a great statesman and that he was selected to 
write the Declaration of Independence because of his wisdom 
in statecraft, and so on. 

The modern historian writing for the newspaper tells us 
that Ben Franklin, member of the committee to draw up the 
declaration, studied over the matter for a long while, consid- 
ered all the eminent speakers in the country, north, east, 
south and west, and then selected Jefferson as the one person 
who could inspire the colonies to action. 

In the eyes of the American colonists Jefferson’s Declara- 
tion was throwing down the gage of battle to King George III, 
as Franklin knew it would be. 

That puts the red blood in the story. It is not merely 
a chronicle of facts, but it gives something of the characteris- 
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tics of men and the emotions inspiring them in a way not easily 
forgotten. 

«: The events that happened yesterday shape those that will 
happen tomorrow. We prepare for what is ahead by our 
knowledge of what is behind. Had the men. and the women 
of yesterday foreseen what is being done today they might 
have shaped their lives differently. But they had to proceed 
with such knowledge as they had. Our opportunities are 
greater than theirs because there lies close at hand today books 
covering all ages of the world. In the ancient times such 
knowledge was unobtainable, even by the rich and powerful. 
Today the poorest man has facilities that a king could not 
command a few centuries back. Failure to improve this 
opportunity is like quitting the battle. 


TOM SAWYER AND HUCKLEBERRY FINN STATUE IN HANNIBAL 


“The locust trees were in bloom and the fragrance 
of the blossoms filled the air. Cardiff Hill, beyond the 
village and above it, was green with vegetation, and it lay 
just far enough away to seem a Delectable Land, dreamy, 
reposeful and inviting.”’ 


Thus did Mark Twain himself describe the ‘“‘Celectable 
Land” of his boyhood home near Hannibal, Missouri, the 
meeting place of Tom Sawyer and Huckleberry Finn and their 
“gang,”’ where on May 27, 1926, was unveiled a life-size 
statue of these two literary characters whose fame is nation- 
wide. 

The statue of Huck and Tom, which stands at the foot 
of Cardiff Hill, was a gift to the city of Hannibal by Mr. and 
Mrs. George A. Mahan and their son, Mr. Dulany Mahan. 
It was formally unveiled and presented to the city on May 27 
by Mr. Mahan in the presence of thousands of interested citi- 
zens, visitors and school children. Among the celebrated 
guests at the unveiling was “Becky Thatcher,” now Mrs. 
Laura Frazer, the boyhood sweetheart of Mark Twain. 

Mr. Morris Anderson, mayor of Hannibal, accepted the 
statue on behalf of the city. The principal speaker of the 
occasion was Dean Walter Williams of the School of Journalism 
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of the University of Missouri, whose address was a tribute to 
and a plea for the youth of the land—an appeal for recognition 
of ‘‘the democracy of the boy.” 


The monument is the work of Mr. Frederick C. Hibbard, 
a native Missourian, now a well-known sculptor of Chicago, 
who also designed the statue of Mark Twain in Riverview 
Park, Hannibal, erected some years ago by the State of Mis- 
souri. The figures of Huck Finn and Tom Sawyer are of 
bronze, set on a base of polished Missouri red granite. Sur- 
rounding the statue is a concrete coping having seats on its 
inner wall. On the base of the granite pedestal are the words: 
“A Tribute to Mark Twain,” and on the outer rim of the coping 
at the rear of the monument, the inscription reads: ‘This 
monument presented to Hannibal by George A. Mahan, Ida 
D. Mahan, and Dulany Mahan.” 


“Tom Sawyer and Huck Finn at the foot of Cardiff Hill.” 

The sculptor has chosen to portray the boys at the mo- 
ment when Tom, the more adventurous and ambitious of the 
two, leaves the scenes of his early boyhood in quest of ad- 
venture and “‘life.”” The figures of the boys in their ragged 
clothing with their faces eagerly set toward the horizon, are 
wonderfully lifelike. This statue is said to be the first in the 
United States erected to literary characters. Mr. Hibbard, 
in his address at the unveiling ceremonies, said: ‘I have 
made these boys as I thought they should be. If I have suc- 
ceeded in doing something worth while, give Mr. Mahan 
credit for knowing enough to let me work out the group as I 
saw fit. If I have missed the mark, blame me and no one else.”’ 


Mr. and Mrs. Mahan and their son, the donors of this 
memorial to Mark Twain and to his two most famous brain 
children, have been life-long admirers of the great humorist 
and his work. In 1912 they restored and presented to the 
city of Hannibal the boyhood home of Mark Twain. To these 
public-spirited citizens more than to anyone else, is Hannibal 
indebted for the preservation to future generations of the 
shrine of America’s great humorist and philosopher, and the 
erection of the statue to his most widely-known characters— 
Huckleberry Finn and Tom Sawyer. 
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The Hannibal Courier-Post of May 27, commenting edi- 
torially upon the contributions of Mr. and Mrs. Mahan to 
this cause, said: ‘People who invest money in perpetuating 
the things worth while for future generations are indeed bene- 
factors. They are entitled and have the respect, not only of 
the communities in which they reside, but of the people every- 
where. . . . Mr. Mahan recently said: ‘Mark Twain is a 
man who invested lavishly in humanity’s stock and made the 
dividends payable to the world.’ ” 


BOONE COUNTY’S JUSTICE MOTTO 
By Walter Ridgway 


A veteran reporter for one of the metropolitan newspapers 
of Missouri who stood in the vestibule of the court house at 
Columbia, Missouri, one day recently during a murder trial 
became interested in a plain discolored slab of stone in the west 
wall of the vestibule which did not in any way harmonize with 
the glossy marble of the wall. The slab bore this inscription: 

“O Justice, when expelled from other habitations, make 
this thy dwelling place.” 

The reporter had been assigned the big trials in Columbia 
before and he remembered that this same slab and inscription 
stood over the door of the old court house which was the 
temple of justice of Boone county from 1847 until 1909 when 
the new court house was completed. 

But the inscription dates back even to the first court house 
of Boone county which was erected in the year 1824, according 
to North Todd Gentry, attorney general of Missouri, who has 
written an interesting history of the Boone county bar. Mr. 
Gentry does not know the author or the origin of the inscrip- 
tion which was in the original court house, but he says that 
Dr. William Jewell, who erected the court house of 1847, 
placed the slab above the door of the structure which served 
the county for nearly sixty years. 


The inscription has caught the oratorical fancy of many 
great lawyers of Missouri who have spoken in the {Boone 
county court houses in the last hundred years, inspiring elo- 
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quence that has swayed juries and made the scales in the 
hands of justice quiver. 

It was a reference to this inscription above the door in the 
great speech of the late Joseph W. Folk in the trial of Edward 
W. Butler of St. Louis, which was taken from St. Louis to 
Boone county in November, 1902, that clinched Folk’s argu- 
ment before the jury and that later, according to Mr. Folk 
himself, clinched the governorship of Missouri for the circuit 
attorney. But before the time of Folk many great lawyers 
had made eloquent reference to the inscription. 

While the first court house was standing the Mormon case 
was brought from Caldwell county to Boone county upon a 
change of venue. After the conflict between the Mormons 
and the Gentiles at Far West, a number of Mormon leaders, 
including Joseph Smith, Jr., Hiram Smith and William Osborn, 
were arrested under the charge of treason and murder and they 
were brought to Boone county for safe keeping and for trial. 
But during a big Fourth of July celebration in Columbia in 
1839 a number of the religionists escaped from the county jail. 

It is interesting to note why the Mormons were brought 
to Boone county for trial. Austin A. King, circuit judge of 
Caldwell county, was a former Boone-countyan. A short time 
before the case came to Columbia Reverend Luther Van Doren, 
pastor of the Columbia Presbyterian church and president 
of the old Columbia College, was asked to speak before the 
session on the ‘‘Mode of Baptism.” Instead of speaking upon 
the subject assigned him, he spoke on “Christian Toleration.” 
It was thought Dr. Van Doren represented the feelings of the 
community in these exciting times. At any rate Judge King 
was glad to send the case back to his old home county for 
trial. And when the case came to trial, Judge David Todd and 
Major James S. Rollins, two Presbyterian elders, were the 
counsel for the Mormons. Alexander W. Doniphan was, also, 
one of the lawyers for the defense. The Mormons were ac- 
quitted. 

Another case in which eloquent and effective reference was 
made to the classic inscription was in the trial of Thomas H. 
B. McDearmon of Boonville who was charged with the murder 
of Amos B. Thornton, editor of the Boonville News. The 
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case was brought to Columbia upon a change of venue and 
many of the leading criminal lawyers of the state were engaged. 
Lon V. Stephens afterwards governor of Missouri was a wit- 
ness in this case. Natt C. Dryden of Lincoln county, one of 
the most eloquent barristers in the country, who represented 
McDearmon swayed his jury by his eloquent reference to the 
inscription. 

The inscription has inspired flights of eloquence in many 
other great cases of more than local interest and has been 
used more by lawyers than any inscription on any public 
building in the country perhaps. 


WIGGINTONS OF MISSOURI 


‘“‘Wanted to hear from the descendants of William Wiggin- 
ton who moved from Virginia to Boone county, Kentucky, and 
from there to Boone county, Missouri. Also of John Wiggin- 
ton of Bourbon county, Kentucky, who went to Boone county, 
Missouri. Also Giles Tillett of Bourbon county, Kentucky, 
who married Mary or Polly Wigginton and moved to Mis- 
souri. Any information will be very highly appreciated of any 
of the above.”’—By James W. Wigginton, P. O. Box U., 
Larkspur, California. 


CORRECTION IN RE THE GLASGOW 7imes 


“In the July Review in the article on ‘‘Personal Recollec- 
tions of Distinguished Missourians,” on page 506, a reference 
is made to ‘Clark H. Mills of the Glasgow Times.’ I am quite 
sure Mr. Grissom is in error as to the name of the editor of the 
Glasgow Times. Clark H. Green was an editor of the paper 
and is undoubtedly the one referred to.’-—Charles C. Hemen- 
way, Glasgow, Missouri. 


ORIGIN OF THE NAME “‘OZARKS”’ 


“IT have read with much interest the item in the Review 
for July giving the supposed origin of the name ‘Ozarks,’ as 
written by Rev. W. H. Younts, in the Barnard Bulletin. 
That is a new explanation to me, and may well be the correct 
one. Here is another. 
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“There is a rare old book written by one Featherstonaugh, 
entitled Excursions Through the Slave States in 1834-5. In it 
he says: “The French Canadians had the custom of abbrevi- 
ating their names. If they were going to the Arkansas moun- 
tains, they would say they were going to “Aux Arcs,” and 
thus these highlands have obtained the name of ‘Ozarks’ 
from the American travelers.’’’—A. M. Haswell, Mansfield, 
Missouri. 


MARION COUNTY IN THE ’60s 
By Alfred J. Fleming 


I was very much interested in your article on the Palmyra 
Spectator, some weeks ago, and also on the Drake Code article. 
Old days were revived in both of them. April 20, 1866, I 
entered the Spectator office to learn the printing business, and 
remained three years. I was a small tow-headed kid in that 
long ago day, and had known the Soseys since my birth, hav- 
ing been born in that town—a village at that time. Ten or 
eleven years later I came to St. Joseph, and this has been my 
home ever since. I have been reporter, editor and publisher 
of many of St. Joseph’s present and past papers, and associated 
with all the noted editors of this State; served two or more 
terms as capital correspondent, and have met and known 
personally almost all the state editors, all the governors since 
B. Gratz Brown to Sam A. Baker, many of them rather in- 
timately. But of this, enough. 

I expect I am about the only living man that witnessed, 
as a small boy, the killing of the ten men in Palmyra, during 
the war. Our home was near the jail and the court house. 
After the men had been shot to death the corpses of three or 
four of them were placed in our home to keep till the next 
day till the relatives came after them. I was all through those 
sad and distressing times, as it was for a time thought that 
my father, who was a very ardent Southern man, and a pris- 
oner, on parole at the time, would be one of the ten. He 
expected it, and we all were much troubled. 

I remember Col. William Muldrow well, and he lived 
till I was quite a boy. His two cities—Philidelphia and 
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Marion City were not far from Palmyra. There is nothing 
of Marion City now, but in my early boyhood day it was quite 
a village, but high water carried it away. The college he built 
at Philadelphia I have seen many, many times, and his wooden 
railroad from Palmyra to Marion City. Your articles have 
brought back many things. 

In my early boyhood days there were no schools in Pal- 
myra, as the infamous test oath prevented. No one could 
teach unless he took the oath; nor could any one preach the 
gospel. And it was considered with the white folks about 
there that a man who would take the test oath was lower down 
than a dog, so we had no schools, and all the boys and girls of 
school age from 1860 to about 1870, had few school advan- 
tages. My brother and myself had none, in common with 
many others. Palmyra was intensely southern. My older 
sister had secured a good education before the war, and she 
taught my brother and myself. Going to my first real 
school, (Hezekiah Ellis), I took Ray’s third part Arithmetic; 
Willard’s History; Pineo’s Grammar and Monteith’s Geogra- 
phy. 


HENRY CLAY DEAN 
By O. P. Ray, Canon City, Colorado 


It appears to me that the Missouri Historical Review con- 
tinues to grow better and better with each succeeding issue. 
The varied range of the subjects are read by me with a great 
deal of interest. My only regret is that some of the subjects 
touched upon are not followed up by the present generation, 
so that the full features may be recorded now, while those on 
the scene of action may present contributions on them that 
in the course of time will only be left to rumor. 

I was very much interested in those letters dealing with 
the Hon. Henry Clay Dean, and hope the full measure of that 
capable man may be taken and preserved in the Review while 
it yet may be done; and I am going to do my part by sub- 
mitting an incident connected with the life of that wonderfully 
gifted’man, hoping that others may further enlighten us by 
adding others. 
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In the day when greenbacks were an issue in politics in 
Missouri, there were quite a number in my county, Chariton, 
that had aligned with that party, in fact such a number as 
might command some attention locally. A political meeting 
was advertised to be held by its members at the city of Bruns- 
wick, with speakers advertised for the occasion who were 
committed to that issue and had a state reputation. The 
plans were for a speech in the afternoon and another at night, 
the principal satellite being none less than Britton A. Hill of 
St. Louis, a noted speaker, and then, or about that time one 
of the commanding spirits in the operation of what is now the 
Wabash Railroad, and the only man, as far as I know, that 
was ever divorced by an act of the Missouri Legislature. He 
had made a splendid presentation of the party views, in fact 
had done so well that some of the Bourbon Democrats of that 
county thought the afternoon speech was enough, as far as 
party success in the county was concerned, and after listening 
to the speech concluded that a night meeting upon the same 
subject, with Hill as the speaker, had better go into the dis- 
card. To make it effective, ‘Old Ben” Naylor, the astute 
editor of the Brunswicker, conceived the idea that it was his 
mission to thwart any proposed night meeting with the same 
speaker that had appeared. To that end, Naylor began to 
spread the report that he had wired Dean to come there that 
night and answer Hill, and that he had a wire from Col. Dean 
saying he was on his way, would be there, and make the reply. 
Naylor saw to it that a well verified report of Dean’s coming 
was duly allowed to reach Hill, who did not care to engage 
in any oratorical duel with this adversary, dismissed the night 
meeting, and went home. The report was circulated only as a 
hoax, for the purpose of relieving the Democracy from some of 
the successful assaults that Hill might again deal to it in that 
county, and thus help his own political party views. 

I had not the pleasure of the acquaintance of Colonel 
Dean, but those who knew him tell me that to the end of his life 
he persisted in the wearing of the linsey-woolen home-made 
clothes, appearing upon all occasions in this home-made garb, 
that he always appeared in a tidy appearance, and that he 
was absolutely cleanly in his personal habits. 
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PERSONALS 


Edward J. Breen: Born in Maysville, Kentucky; died 
near Parkville, Missouri, July 25, 1925. He came with his 
parents to Platte county in 1860. During the administration 
of President Cleveland he served as postmaster of Weston. 
He was deputy city comptroller of St. Joseph from 1892 to 
1895. In the latter year he was appointed county collector 
of Buchanan county by Governor William J. Stone. Follow- 
ing this service in the postal department he became cashier 
of the St. Joseph Gazette. In 1900 he was appointed secretary 
of the Corby estate, and held this position till March, 1925. 

Clark Brown: Born in Momence, Kankakee county, IIli- 
nois, on September 19, 1858; died in Union, Missouri, May 26, 
1926. He came with his parents to Franklin county, and 
after he had completed his education there, began teaching 
school in that county. In 1887 he moved to Union, and began 
publication of the Franklin County Tribune. He was editor 
of this paper until 1907, at which time he retired from the 
publishing field. From this time on, however, he wrote for 
many papers, and was a correspondent of the St. Louis papers. 
He was postmaster of Union from 1897 to 1913, and was a 
member of the 50th General Assembly of Missouri. At the 
time of his death Mr. Brown was engaged in the writing of a 
history of Franklin county. He was a member of the State 
Historical Society of Missouri. 

Alex Carter: Born in Callaway county, Missouri, in 
October, 1850; died near Mexico, Missouri, July 25, 1925. He 
was educated in Kentucky, and taught school for several years 
in Audrain county, Missouri. He served two terms as pre- 
siding judge of the Audrain County Court, and was a delegate 
to the Missouri Constitutional Convention in 1922-23. 

John A. Cross: Died in Lathrop, Missouri, May 24, 
1926. During the Civil War he served in the Union Army. 
He was the last survivor of the first Democratic state conven- 
tion after the war. He had served as prosecuting attorney 
and had been a member of the General Assembly of Missouri. 

Michael Elbe: Born in 1874; died in Clayton, Missouri, 
August 15, 1926. He was elected treasurer of St. Louis county 
in 1920, and was re-elected in 1924. 
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Frank H. Farris: Born in Lebanon, Missouri, August 8, 
1857; died in Rolla, Missouri, September 1, 1926. He was 
educated in the public schools and in Marionville College. 
He was elected to the Senate in 1898 and was re-elected in 
1902. He then served two terms as representative from Craw- 
ford county, and three terms as representative from Phelps 
county. In the 39th General Assembly he was house majority 
floor leader. In 1922 Mr. Farris was re-elected to the Senate, 
and in the same year was elected chairman of the State Demo- 
cratic Committee. 

Allen M. Geer: Born in Ohio, June 24, 1840; died in 
Warrensburg, Missouri, March 31, 1926. Shortly prior to 
the Civil War he moved to Illinois, and began teaching school. 
In 1861 he enlisted in an Illinois regiment. Following his first 
period of enlistment he re-enlisted and served until the end 
of the war, being discharged as captain of his company. After 
the war he studied law, and in 1867 moved to Johnson county, 
Missouri. In 1872 he was elected prosecuting attorney of 
that county, being the first Democrat elected after the war. 
He then moved to Warrensburg, and practiced law until the 
time of his death. 

William Pike Moore: Born near Newark, Knox county, 
lissouri, on November 10, 1844; died in Columbia, Missouri, 
June 20, 1926. He attended Shelby Institute and St. Paul’s 
College at Jacksonville, Illinois. He was an eyewitness of 
the ‘Palmyra Massacre,” a Civil War episode of 1862. In 
March, 1867, he was appointed collector of Internal Revenue 
for the Third Missouri District, by President Johnson. Dur- 
ing his period of service in this office he established the La- 
Grange Democrat. During the eighties and nineties Colonel 
Moore was a resident of Quincy, Illinois, and served part of 
this time as comptroller. He was also connected with the 
Quincy Herald. From 1892 to 1896 he was state bank ex- 
aminer of Illinois. He moved to Columbia, Missouri, a few 
years later, and in 1913 and 1915 was elected mayor of that 
city. Colonel Moore was a member of the State Historical 
Society of Missouri. 

Edward T. Noland: Born at Hickman’s Mill, Jackson 

county, Missouri, March 24, 1847; died at Farmington, Mis- 
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souri, June 26, 1926. He was educated in the public schools 
of his native county, and later entered business in Kansas 
City. For several years he was connected with the Kansas 
City Times. Mr. Noland was State treasurer of Missouri for 
one term. 


John B. O’Meara: Born in St. Louis, Missouri, June 4, 
1850; died in St. Louis, Missouri, July 22, 1926. He was 
educated in the public schools of his native city, St. Louis 
University, and the Jones Commercial College. He entered 
clerical work and after following this for some time took up 
the brokerage business. He operated quarries in Missouri 
quite extensively for a number of years. He was one of the 
ninety-one men to form the first company of the Missouri 
State Militia after the Civil War. Mr. O’Meara worked con- 
stantly for the advancement of the National Guard, and 
under the administration of Governor Major he served as 
adjutant general of Missouri. In 1920 he received a medal 
from the national government in recognition of his services 
in organizing the 5,000 National Guardsmen who were sent 
to the Mexican border in 1916. From 1892 to 1896 General 
O’Meara was lieutenant governor of Missouri. 


John G. Park: Born in Jefferson county, lowa, October 
29, 1869; died at Grand Rapids, Michigan, July 26, 1926. 
He was educated in the public schools of Iowa, in the Burling- 
ton High School, and in the law department of the University 
of Michigan. He was admitted to the bar in Ann Arbor, 
Michigan, in June, 1893, and to the Missouri bar at Kansas 
City, in October, 1893. He was elected circuit judge in 1904. 


In 1910 Mr. Park was president of the Kansas City Bar 
Association. 


David M. Raker: Born in Kentucky in 1838; died in 
Warrensburg, Missouri, July 18, 1926. He came to Missouri 
at the age of twenty. At the outbreak of the Civil War he 
enlisted in the Confederate forces, and served throughout the 
war in Company D. of the Sixteenth Missouri Regiment. 
At the time of his discharge he was captain of this company. 
In 1886 Captain Raker was elected sheriff of Johnson county 
and served for four years. Captain Raker was one of the last 
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two survivors of his company, and for years had kept its origi- 
nal muster roll. 

Elmer Elsworth Reed: Born near Fairfield, Iowa, Janu- 
ary 1, 1862; died in Fulton, Missouri, August 14, 1926. He 
was educated in the public schools of his native county and 
in Parsons College, in Fairfield. Later he attended Mc- 
Cormick Seminary in Chicago, and Princeton University. 
In 1888 he received the degree of A. M. at the latter school. 
He was pastor of Presbyterian churches at Kirksville, Gris- 
wold, and Atlantic, lowe. In 1900 he became president of 
Buena Vista College at Storm Lake, Iowa, and remained there 
six years. In 1906 he became president of Lenox College, at 
Hopkinton, Iowa, and served for nine years. From 1915 till 
the time of his death he was president of Westminster College 
at Fulton, Missouri. The degree of LL. D. was conferred 
upon him in 1920 by Emporia College. 

John P. Sailor: Born in Kentland, Indiana; died in 
Chillicothe, Missouri, August 10, 1926. He was one of the 
founders of the Chillicothe Mail and Star and for ten years 
was president of the Tribune Publishing Company. From 
1882 to 1886 he was county clerk of Livingston county. 

Joseph Schrader: Born in Richfountain, Missouri, April 
26, 1859; died in Jefferson City, Missouri, July 29, 1925. He 
was educated in the public schools of Osage county. In 1894 
he was elected sheriff of Osage county and served for two 
terms. Mr. Schrader was later elected collector of the same 
county and served for one term. 

George Judd Tansey: Born in Alton, Illinois; died in 
St. Louis, Missouri, July 27, 1926. He was educated in 
Stoddard School and Central High School. Later he entered 
Cornell University and was graduated with the degree of 
bachelor of letters in 1888. He returned to St. Louis and 
took a law course in St. Louis Law School. He was admitted 
to the bar and practiced law until 1899. He was elected a 
director of the Louisiana Purchase Exposition and was active 
in its development in 1904. Mr. Tansey was closely associ- 
ated with the late William Marion Reedy and was himself 
an author. During the World War he was chief of the en- 
forcement division of the National Food Administration. 
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Following this service he resumed the practice of law. He was 
for several years a trustee of Cornell University. 

Henry Milton Whelpley: Born near Battle Creek, Michi- 
gan, May 24, 1861; died in Argentine, Kansas, June 26, 1926. 
He received the certificate of a graduate pharmacist from St. 
Louis College of Pharmacy in 1883, and the degree of doctor of 
medicine at the Missouri Medical College in 1890. In 1894 
he was graduated from the St. Louis Post-Graduate School of 
Medicine. Dr. Whelpley was editor of the National Druggist 
from 1884 to 1887, and of the Meyer Brothers’ Druggist from 
1888 till the time of his death. He was a member of the 
United States Pharmacopeical Revision Committee. Dr. 
Whelpley was also a member of numerous medical, scientific 
and historical societies and also of the University City, Con- 
temporary, and Papyrus clubs. For more than a decade he 
was vice-president of the St. Louis Society of the Archaeologi- 
cal Institute of America. He also served as president of the 
St. Louis Anthropological Society, as president of the St. 
Louis Academy of Science, and was a member of the Board 
of Control of the Missouri Historical Society. At the time 
of his death he was vice-president of the Missouri Pharma- 
ceutical Association. He was nationally known as a collector 
of Indian relics. Dr. Whelpley had held chairs in Washington 
University, Missouri Medical College, St.Louis Post-Gradu- 
ate School of Medicine, and the Missouri Dental College. In 
1925 he received the Remington Honor Medal for meritorious 
work in Pharmacy and Medicine. 

George M. Wilson: Born in Potosi, Wisconsin, Septem- 
ber 19, 1842; died in Farmington, Missouri, July 8, 1926. 
During the Civil War he served as a member of the Union 
army. In 1863 Mr. Wilson moved to Farmington. At one 
time he served as deputy internal revenue collector. He later 
held the offices of prosecuting attorney of St. Francois county 
and mayor of Farmington. 
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THE TOWN OF STURGEON 


From the Columbia Missouri State Journal, July 31, 1856. 


We learn that two depots have been determined upon in Boone county, 
on the line of the North Missouri Railroad—one on the farm of M. G. Single- 
ton—east of the road leading from Columbia to Paris, and the other a 
mile and a half east of Bourbonton. At the latter place a town has already 
been laid out, and a sale of lots will be made on the first day of September. 
We understand the site is a highly eligible one, and it is supposed, that 
when the new county of Bourbon is obtained, this may be the county seat. 
By a reference to the advertisement, in another column, it will be seen, 
that its distance from other important towns (save Bourbonton) must 
make it the centre of trade for a large, and an exceedingly fertile body of 
country. We see that, already, a mill is in contemplation at Sturgeon; 


it will undoubtedly be built at an early day. A lot in Sturgeon will be 
worth securing. 


MISSOURI WARRIOR OF 1846 GAVE NAME TO CAMP DONIPHAN 
By JoHN WALKER HERRINGTON 


In the New York Evening Post, reprinted in the St. Louis Star, December 

11, 1917. 

Camp Doniphan at Fort Sill, Okla., does not instantly suggest to 
many the career of one of the most remarkable characters in the military 
annals of the United States—Col. Alexander W. Doniphan. He was 
supposed to have been of Spanish origin, not Irish, as might be inferred 
from his name. The name, according to tradition, was originally Don 
Alphonso, and was borne by an ancestor who on account of religious 
persecutions fled from Spain to England. The cognomen, as many trans- 
planted ones of Latin origin often do, became modified and corrupted in 
the British home. 

Doniphan was practicing law at Liberty, Missouri, when the call to 
take up arms against Mexico reached that region in 1846, and Col. Stephen 
W. Kearny was instructed to move a force to the Pacific Coast and seize 
the Mexican settlements. Owing to dissensions which centered about 
Gen. Winfield Scott, then at the head of the army of the United States, 
no adequate plan or preparation was made for the conduct of the war. 
Kearny did the best he could and pressed westward, followed by fleets of 
prairie schooners. Doniphan assembled 900 mounted riflemen, known 
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as the First Missouri Cavalry, and conveyed them across the Great Ameri- 
can Desert. Had they not been victors, they undoubtedly would have 
starved to death. 

Doubtless, there was never a more Quixotic enterprise since the 
beginning of time. In the hands of a leader less romantic and daring 
the “Doniphan Expedition’”’ would have fallen into ruin. Considering the 
enormous difficulties which beset it, however, it represents one of the 
greatest feats of American arms, despite the fact that upon this day and 
generation it has made no great impress. The Mexicans were so confident 
of capturing the Missourians that they had provided stores of cords and 
handcuffs in advance with which to bind their captives for a parade in 
the capital. Doniphan had at the most only 950 half-starved, wild-eyed 
followers when he attacked 4,200 Mexicans at Sacramento, and scattered 
them before him. His ragged, unkempt battalions hurled themselves against 
the enemy with such fury that for years afterward the Mexicans spoke 
of the assault made by the “hairy American devils,’ who fought like 
“fiends incarnate.” 


Doniphan, although he was a man of great personal dignity, especially 
as one of the leaders of the American bar in the west, had in him the blood 
of a long line of warrior knights, and fought side by side with his men. 
His great labor was to hold them in control. The first of the volunteers 
to leap into the enemy trenches were two raw-boned Missourians, who 
had had a quarrel the day before, which resulted in one of them calling 
the other a coward. To prove their courage, they ran a race to the Mexican 
fortifications, scaled the barriers and clubbed many of the foe to death. 

On his way to the front, Doniphan encountered one of his command 
holding seven horses by their bridles, for, as originally planned, 108 men 
were assigned to this service at the rear. 

“Do I have to do this?’’ exclaimed the dragoon. ‘Just stand here and 
hold horses?” 

“You do if you have been assigned to it,” was the reply. 

The man knotted the seven bridles together, threw the knot at the 
horses’ heads, and in a few seconds was running to the front, rifle in hand. 

“I came out here to fight,” he said. “Hell! I can hold horses in Mis- 
souri!’’ 

Doniphan subjugated the fierce Navajoes, and established a govern- 
ment over the Mexican settlements, and was in everything the right-hand 
man of Kearny. 

It is especially appropriate that the camp at Linda Vista, Cal., should 
be named for Brig. Gen. S. W. Kearny, who had so much to do with the 
conquest of the Golden Coast. It was his “Army of the West,” in all 
about two thousand men, which established possession over the whole 
Pacific slope. With the help of such men as his nephew, Gen. Philip 
Kearny, and the fearless Doniphan, he was able to wage successful war 
far from bases of supplies and against tremendous odds. Associated 
with him was Capt. John C. Fremont, for whom is named the camp at 
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Palo Alto, the same gallant soldier and pathfinder who was to become so 
well known in political circles. 

There are further suggestions of the Mexican War in the names of 
camps which honor the names of Gen. Zachary Taylor and Gen. Pierre 
G. T. Beauregard. 


MARYVILLE SEMINARY 


From the Maryville Daily Democrat-Forum, August 27, 1925. 


Struggling for its existence under favorable and sometimes unfavor- 
able conditions, and at last giving way to a state institution, the building 
which houses the Maryville Seminary, located in the west part of the city, 
is now being dismantled and the brick and lumber hauled near the power 
plant on the campus of the Northwest Missouri State Teachers College. 

* * * * x * + ok * 

The Maryville Seminary was attended by many Maryville persons 
now prominent in a business way and socially. The Maryville citizens in 
the late ’80s labored zealously to furnish Maryville with an educational 
institution besides the public schools and the Seminary was the result of 
their ambitions and struggles. The Seminary finally became a part and 
parcel of the Northwest Missouri State Teachers College and perhaps 
one of the reasons the state officials considered Maryville for the seat of 
the present College is the fact that the Seminary was offered as a donation 
to the state. 

Prof. O. H. Smith was the first president of the institution. Others 
were George E. Moore, C. O. Merica, the Rev. C. O. Mills, and C. F. 
Enyart was the last president. J. J. Bryant was for a long time in the busi- 
ness department. 

+ * * * * * * * * 

The Seminary was discontinued the year the state Normal School 
was started. It was under the management of the Maryville First M. E. 
Church and the board of trustees employed the teachers. Although the 
school was under the management of a church organization it was non- 
sectarian. L. M. Lane was the first secretary of the board and D. R. 
Eversole was the second secretary, holding the position for many years. 

On July 7, 1887, articles of incorporation were filed of the ‘‘North- 
west Missouri Educational and Scientific Association”.......... This 
organization later became known as the Maryville Seminary. It was 
announced on September 5, 1889, that an academic grade would be opened 
October 1 and that faculty would be elected.......... Temporary quarters 
were secured in certain store rooms located on the east side of Market 
street. 

On March 4, 1890, a public meeting was held. Six thousand dollars 
was pledged and propositions for donations or sales of land for the site 
of the school were entertained. Eight propositions were received and the 
one accepted was made by Theodore L. Robinson. His tract was of nearly 
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ten acres, and was west of and adjoining the Thompson home with the 
price of $1,300. A subscription by citizens covering that amount rendered 
the site practically a donation. 

The Seminary Board at once proceeded to make plans for the erec- 
tion of a building, which was completed in 1891, and the school con- 
tinued in this building until 1905, when the buildings were donated to the 
Normal. 


The last commencement of the Maryville Seminary was held June 8, 
1905. The Rev. E. B. Bytle, president of the board of trustees, presented 
the diplomas to the graduates. 


* * * « * * * * * 


EARLY DAYS IN MARION COUNTY 


From the Palmyra Spectator, April 14, 1926. 


Many of the early settlers of Palmyra and Marion county were ac- 
quainted with Black Hawk, the noted Indian chieftain who frequently led 
his warriors in battle against the enemies of his tribe and was credited 
with having incited several incipient uprisings against the United States. 
He had passed through Palmyra on a number of occasions and his favorite 
camping grounds were at the public spring in the center of the city. Black 
Hawk belonged to the Sac tribe of Indians, pronounced Sauks and formerly 
called Saukees. His Indian name was Makataimeshekiakia, meaning 
black hawk. He was not born to the purple, as his father was not a chief 
and he did not come into the world as one. He was a valiant brave, how- 
ever, and won his rank by his prowess in battle. As stated in a previous 
article published in the Spectator, Black Hawk was not loyal to the United 
States, having refused to participate in the various conferences called for 
the purpose of agreeing on treaties and in 1815 had gone to Canada and 
proclaimed his loyalty to the English throne. 

There is reason to believe that he led the band of Sacs who killed 
Maturin Bouvet, near Hannibal in 1801. Bouvet was a French explorer 
who had come from St. Louis to this section in 1792 and was quite probably 
the first white man to ever set foot on the soil of Marion county. Bouvet 
came here in search of ‘salines’, or salt springs, with a view to supplying 
the St. Louis trade with this very necessary article. He found what he 
was looking for in Ralls county and was soon engaged in the manufacture 
of salt. While on a trip to St. Louis, to get supplies, the Indians visited 
his camp and broke it up. He returned later and made another attempt 
to build a salt plant but when the copper-colored vandals again destroyed 
it he temporarly gave up the enterprise. In 1795 he again engaged in the 
industry and built a large salt warehouse near the mouth of the Bay de 
Charles in Marion county. Some dwelling houses for the workmen were 
also built and this constituted the first white settlement in Marion county. 
The Sacs and Foxes continued to give Mauturin much trouble and finally 
all but two or three of his men left him and returned to St. Louis. In the 
spring of 1801 the Indians swooped down on the little settlement, murdered 
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Bouvet, partially burned his body and destroyed his houses. What 
became of his assistants is not known. 

August 2, 1833, Iowa troops had a short engagement with the Sacs 
and Foxes under command of Black Hawk at Bad Ax, Iowa, and the latter 
were badly defeated. A few days after the battle Black Hawk was captured 
by three Winnebagoes and turned over to United States officers at Prairie 
du Chien. His followers surrendered and sued for peace which was granted 
them. Black Hawk was taken on an exhibition tour over the United States 
and then, on promise of good behavior, was permitted to return to his 
people. October 3, 1838, aged about seventy years, he died with pneu- 
monia in his tribal village on the Des Moines river in Davis county, Iowa. 
He was buried in a suit of military clothes which had been made to order 
for him by General Jackson while he was in Washington, and which in- 
cluded a hat, sword, gold epaulets, etc. A picket fence was built around 
his grave and a flag staff bearing a silk flag placed at the head of his last 
resting place. 

In July, 1839, a certain doctor by the name of Turner, of Lexington, 
Iowa, dug up the skeleton and sent it to Alton, IIl., to be mounted on wires, 
for exhibition purposes. Black Hawk’s sons learned of the desecration of 
their father’s grave and became righteously indignant. They appealed to 
Governor Lucas, of Iowa, for redress, who caused the bones to be taken to 
Burlington a few months later, and notified the young Indians that they 
awaited their disposition. When the young men found that the skeleton 
was carefully packed in a box they decided to leave it where it was and later 
it was turned over to the Burlington Historical Geological Society. The 
building and contents belonging to this Society were destroyed by fire 
in 1855 and the bones of the valiant Black Hawk went up in smoke. The 
most frequent visits of the noted chief were made to Palmyra during the 
years of 1818-19-20 and the early settlers were well acquainted with him 
and were on friendly terms with him and his band. Courtesies were ex- 
changed and occasional trades were made between them. It is not re- 
corded that there were ever any hostile intentions made manifest by the 
savages while on their visits here and they were always open to friendly 
intercourse with the whites. 


PALMER COLLEGE 
From the Albany Palmer News-Letter, May 1, 1926. 

The institution, known as Palmer College, was chartered in April, 
1865, as the LeGrand Christian Institute and located at LeGrand, Iowa. 
School operations began in October of that year. In 1890 the name was 
changed to LeGrand Christian College. In 1897 the Hon. Francis A. 
Palmer of New York City gave the college the sum of $30,000.00 on con- 
dition that the friends of the college provide an additional $20,000.00. 
This was the most liberal gift which the institution had received up to 
that time. In honor of Mr. Palmer the name of the college was changed 
to Palmer College. 
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In June, 1912, the college was moved to Albany, Missouri, into the 
property formerly occupied by the North Missouri College. Later Kansas 
Christian College of Lincoln, Kansas, was consolidated with Palmer College 
and its resources were added to this institution. 


A TALE OF SOUTHWEST MISSOURI 


From the Joplin Globe, June 10, 1923. 


In the early days of the mining camp, many extraordinary happenings 
took place and many strange people came into the community. Often 
the names of adventurers would never be learned, for every man’s business 
was his own according tothe unwritten law of the mining hamlet. Fre- 
quently, to ask idle questions meant trouble for the questioner and the 
old adage of “least said is the soonest mended,” was a truism that none 
doubted. 

Late in the autumn of 1880, two strangers came into the mining camp 
and their queer actions and general makeup told the hardy miners that the 
men were of foreign birth. Most strangers came from Baxter Springs, 
then the railroad terminal, by stage coach, arriving each day at noon. 
The stage coach was usually filled with a brave array of eager men who 
sought the new El Dorado with the desire to gain wealth. When the two 
distinguished strangers arrived on foot, they were at once the center of 
attraction because of their dress, which was extremely rich in appearance. 

Their actions were peculiar. They kept to themselves most of the time 
and offered no explanation as to why they had come into the mining settle- 
ment. That they were not seeking a fortune through developing a mine 
was attested by the fact that they took no land for prospecting, neither 
did they seem interested in the mining game. They gave their names as 
Don Minguel De Soto Despenie and his son, Ferdinand, of Seville, Spain, 
and claimed to be of noble birth. 

During their stay in the mining camp they moved with great secrecy 
and their air of mystery gave the citizens a thrill of curiosity. The night 
of their departure they were interviewed by A. W. Carson, then editor of 
the Joplin Herald, and his story published the next day, set the town agog 
with excitement. Their story in the early publication follows: 

“In the year 1745 an ancestor of mine, seized with the visionary dreams 
peculiar to that day of the wonderful wealth that lay beyond the Missis- 
sippi, organized a company composed of hair-brained adventurers, like 
himself, to search for the new El Dcrado, which they were confident existed 
in the western fields and which only required pluck and perseverance to 
discover. Before embarking at Seville, the adventurers packed all their 
jewels, which were of immense value, in a small iron box. Their object 
was never to return home, but to establish a new kingdom independent of 
Spain, which accounts for their taking the jewels with them. 

“A few years afterwards my ancestor returned, moody and silent, and 
the least reference to his voyage would cause him to fly into a towering 
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passion. None of the company but him was ever known to return. He 
occupied a room in one corner of the old family mansion or castle and was 
a hermit until his death, speaking to none except to make his simplest 
wants known. Some ten years ago the castle descended to me as rightful 
heir and the first thing I did was to tear down and rebuild the edifice. 
In tearing down the walls of the room that had been occupied by my 
ancestor, the masons found a gold snuff box imbedded in the structure. 
It was given to me and upén opening the relic, I found a piece of parch- 
ment on which was written the following: ‘Enter the mouth of the Mis- 
sissippi; four hundred miles north the mouth of a large stream entering 
from the west will be passed; four hundred miles further another large 
stream will be found entering from the west; enter this, and four hundred 
miles will be found on the south bank a large promonotory. In entering 
the stream at the foot of the spur will be seen a large rock, on the top of 
which is embedded an iron ring and staple. Go one hundred miles further, 
then leave the stream and travel fifteen days north. Then inquire for a 
cataract. You will be on the edge of a vast plain and near the only falls 
in that vast plain. The natives can tell you where it is. Midway between 
the falls and the first stream north, in a direct line, you will find a flat 
rock on which is cut an arrow. Forty paces east, then south and fifty 
east, dig. There you will find the iron box and jewels. The fortune is for 
the one that tears down this wall and remodels the castle.’ 

“Not until a year ago was I able to leave my home and search for this 
treasure. My son and I, as directed, entered the Mississippi river and 
upon ascending four hundred miles passed the mouth of Red river. Four 
hundred miles further we found and entered the mouth of the Arkansas 
river. Four hundred miles further we encountered the promontory now 
known as Dardenelles rock. Here we disembarked and, sure enough 
found the iron ring and staple spoken of. We embarked on the next steamer 
and a hundred miles further landed at the town of Van Buren. From there 
we started north on foot and in fifteen days’ travel we found ourselves 
at the town of Neosho. Here we heard of the falls and, of course, were 
full of anticipation. From the falls we surveyed a line direct north to 
Turkey Creek, and midway between the two points began search for the 
rock. 

“‘We were employed for several days at this, and finally my son dis- 
covered the stone, nearly a foot below the surface. The accumulated soil 
was taken off and there, as plain as day, it was engraved with the tell-tale 
arrow. Accordingly, we measured forty paces east, ten south and fifty 
east again. Judge our horror at finding, at the exact spot where the box 
should have been, a shallow hole that had been dug years past by some 
miner. Again and again we measured the distance and each time we came 
to the embryo lead mine. 

“Some lucky miner had found «he box and had sense enough to keep 
it to himself. 

“T will place every detective in the United States on the watch and if 
the fortunate miner is found, will pay him more for the jewels than any 
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other person on earth can afford to. They had been in the family hundreds 
of years before my ancestor took them away.” 


ST. VINCENT’S COLLEGE 


From the Cape Girardeau Southeast Missourian, September 11, 1925. 


Senibeseeee The origin of St. Vincent’s College dates back to 1838 
when Rev. John Odin, later archbishop of New Orleans, came from St. 
Mary’s Seminary, Perryville, and with the assistance of one lay brother 
opened a school for boys. In 1843 the present faculty building was erected 
and Rev. Thaddeus Amat, later bishop of Los Angeles, became the first 
president, and obtained a charter from the state legislature empowering 
the institution to confer academic and collegiate degrees. 

In 1853 a theological department was added and continued until 1893 
when it was moved to St. Louis and became Kenrick Seminary. During 
the period from 1843 and 1895 the average attendance was 100, the stu- 
dents coming for the most part from the southern states. From 1839 [sic] 
to 1910 the attendance dwindled almost to the vanishing point, owing to 
the unfortunate rumor that the college was to be closed, but in 1910 when 
it was decided to convert it into a preparatory school for ecclesiastical 
students St. Vincent’s College took on new life. 

About $30,000 has been spent since that time in improvements, and 
the institution today compares favorably in faculty and equipment with 
any secondary school in the country. The program of improvement is 


not yet completed, the next forward step being the erection of a modern 
gymnasium. 
. + * * * * * * - 


St. Vincent’s College can lay claim to being one of the oldest schools 
west of the Mississippi, and the present faculty building, now in its seventy- 
eighth year is no doubt among the oldest buildings in Cape Girardeau. 
Judging from its well preserved condition it is destined to do many more 
years of useful service. 

Father Frank Walsh, who is still connected with the institution, 
although he has retired from active service, was one of the first students 
that did preparatory work here before going to the Perryville Seminary. 
He is believed to have been connected with the school longer than any other 
person now living. 


THE FIRST STEAMBOAT BUILT AND LAUNCHED AT KANSAS CITY 


From the Columbia Dollar Missouri Journal, July 26, 185 5. 


Our citizens, on Wednesday evening, had the pleasure of witnessing 
the launching of the first steamboat built on the Western waters of the 
Missouri. It was a fine sight. Hundreds of people congregated on the 
shore, waiting with eager suspense to see her launch out. At length, amid 
shouts and cheers, and ringing of bells, and firing of guns, the staunch 
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steamer slides from the dock, and with rushing prow divides the foaming 
Missouri until the impetus is spent and she is checked in by the cables. 
Now she floats gallantly and gracefully on the broad bosom of the Missouri. 
She will be called the Kansas City, and is intended for the Kansas River 
trade. 

The dimensions are—hull 105 feet long, beam 25 feet, 1 boiler 26 feet, 
cylinder 151% inches in diameter and 4% feet stroke, burthen 150 tons, 
draws 14 inches light. Messrs. Campbell Coffman, Northrup and Chick, 
builders. (Enterprise, 9th inst.) 


THE CAREER OF LOUIS HOUCK, EARLY RAILROAD BUILDER 


Reminiscences by E. H. Smith in the Charleston Enterprise-Courier, 
February 26, 1925. 


Scaseimncee Houck later had another brush with the Goulds when he 
attempted to cross their tracks with his Missouri & Arkansas Railroad, at 
Morley. The Iron Mountain, to block the crossing, built a switch and 
filled it full of cars. Houck, however, is said to have gone to the town board 
and conveyed his right-of-way, crossing the Iron Mountain, to the town 
for a street, with a provision that he might run his tracks through the street. 
He then had the town authorities inform the Iron Mountain that they 
were blocking a public thoroughfare and in this way forced the Iron 
Mountain to move its cars from the crossing location. 

Houck’s railroads were never model lines, either in construction or 
equipment, but they opened up some of the finest country in Southeast 
Missouri and in almost every case were so located as to bring about the 
greatest development. For some years the editors of the Enterprise-Courier 
lived on the H. M. & A. line at Benton, which is now the Gulf line of the 
Frisco. The road was known locally as the “‘peavine” because it was so 
crooked, and sometimes for days at a time there would be no trains, be- 
cause the one engine and coach would jump the track. In fact, we were 
passengers on the train in some instances when this occurrence would 
take place. At one place just south of Benton Houck had felled two trees 
and laid them across a small creek, building his track on this structure 
instead of the regulation trestle. This caused the track to rise up in order 
to get on the trestle, and we recall the warning which the conductor 
always gave the passengers: ‘Look out, she’s going to jump!” in order 
that they might prepare themselves for the sudden change in the level 
of the roadbed. 


PIONEER ELECTIONEERING IN MACON COUNTY 


From the Macon Republican, August 13, 1926. 

“The new rules and regulations about making life easier for the voter 
have taken all the joy out of politics and made it as tame and innocent as 
a game of croquet,” grumbled the veteran politician, filling his odoriferous 
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corncob with natural leaf. He was talking to some of the youngsters on 
one of the county committees who had asked him for a few pointers out 
of the depths of his long and somewhat strenuous experience as a party 
leader. 


“Votes is votes, and so’s you get ’em it’s nobody’s business how,” the 
campaigner went on. “In the days when you had to do some real ’lec- 
tioneering to get in office some giants were developed. Men who knew 
what they wanted and how to get it. 

“Everybody in the county did all their voting at the county seat in 
the forties—the ‘Fabulous Forties,’ as some writer in the Saturday Evening 
Post has set it down. If you couldn’t get to the county seat you wouldn’t 
vote. No absentee votes were counted then. Sometimes the polls were 
kept open two or three days. You learned how New York went about a 
week after the election—or maybe two weeks. Those were the good old 
days! 

“Peter Marburry was standing for the legislature from Macon county. 
Peter and Tom Dickson, his right hand man, counted noses, and figured 
that when about all who could get to Bloomington, the county seat, had 
voted he would be about 57 shy of beating his opponent. 

“‘ *There’s about 60 voters in Ten Mile and Round Grove townships,’ 
said Dickson. 

“‘ *Yes,’ says the chief, ‘but they might as well be at the North Pole. 
They’ll never walk 30 miles and back just for the fun of voting. 

“*They might if they had shoes.’ 

““*Eh?’ from Marburry, who began to wake up. 

““*You buy a barrel of those red brogans at Rod Shackleford’s store, 
and I believe I can account for most of that vote. 

“‘No sooner said than done. Dickson put the red shoes in sacks and 
threw them across two horses. The road was nothing but a trail then. 
Shoes of any sort were a luxury. When Dickson got out among the settlers 
they were as tickled as children to see those red shoes. When a man 
tried on a pair and they fit Dickson said: 

“*Think you could walk to Bloomington in those shoes?’ 

“ “Could 1? Just try me!’ 

“ ‘All right. Let’s go to town and those shoes are yours.’ 

“Santa Claus had come out of the wilderness. Before long Dickson 
had men following him around wanting to take on that shoe proposition. 
Sixty pair quickly found owners, and a lame man agreed to go to the 
county seat if he could ride the horse. 

“As they neared town one of the settlers casually asked: 

“ *By the way, who'd be a good man to vote for representative?’ 

““*You might try Marburry,’ Dickson suggested ‘He sent me out 
to give you those shoes.’ 

“It was no trouble. Every man voted according to the dictates of 
his conscience and the joy over possessing a real pair of red shoes. Mar- 
burry was triumphantly elected by his brogan brigade. 
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“That was good politics, and the people patted Dickson on the back 
for being so wise in ‘lectioneering for his man.” 

The veteran paused to knock the ashes out of his pipe preparatory to 
reloading. 

“*T tell you, fellers,”” he declared, ‘if you want to win in politics you 
got to think. Speeches don’t make no votes—it takes work.’ ”’ 


PIONEER PREACHING IN MISSOURI 
From the St. Louis Republic, August 5, 1900. 


Doubtless no pioneer had more vicissitudinous experiences in the early 
settlement of Missouri than the itinerant pioneer preacher, who labored, 
generally, without pecuniary recompense, to spread the gospel among the 
inhabitants of the then sparsely settled country. His duties were arduous 
and often attended with a great degree of danger. 

Perhaps among the many reminiscences of these days the following 
incident related by Judge Fagg, one of Pike county’s prominent citizens, 
will illustrate the vicissitudes of the preacher and the period in which he 
lived. 

One of the earliest settlements in Pike county was made by John 
Mackey, and was about one mile west of the line of bluffs near the Mis- 
sissippi river, which marked the western boundary of the well-known 
Calumet Creek valley. 

The Mackey home was on the old trail from St. Louis to the Salt 
River settlements, along which all the “rangers” and settlers passed until 
the war of 1812-14. 


“Aunt Nancy” Mackey, wife of the well-known pioneer, was a woman 
of extraordinary courage and inured to the hardships of the time. She 
was the first to reach the O’Neil cabin after the historic massacre of the 
household, and assisted in collecting the mutilated remains of the wife and 
children and prepared them for interment. 

The house of “Brother John” and “Aunt Nancy"’ Mackey was a noted 
meeting place in those days for those religiously inclined, and nearly all 
the pioneers were. It was a characteristic dwelling place of the time. 
Built of logs, which were unhewn, the floors were made of “‘puncheons,”’ 
and naturally the structure was well ventilated in the summer season, 
but which in the winter time afforded the entrance of chilling blasts that 
were uncomfortable to even those hardy folk. Sometimes an undressed 
plank was laid unnailed upon the “sleepers” and then the cracks through 
which the wind blew were both plentiful and capacious. One room—in 
fact, there was seldom another—was an all-purpose place for the whole 
family. The “‘loft’’ or low-ceilinged apartment above, was the sleeping 
place of some members of the family, usually the older children. However, 
despite the primitive conditions prevailing, happiness pervaded the scene, 
and sickness was less frequent than now. 
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“Brother John’’ Mackey’s domicile was just such a structure as has 
been described. 


On the afternoon of a bitterly cold day in 1821, a visiting brother came 
to the settlement, and “Aunt Nancy” prevailed upon him to preach at 
her cabin that evening. The preacher consented, and, despite the snow- 
storm that was raging, couriers went out through the sparsely settled 
neighborhood, inviting the settlers to assemble that night at the Mackey 
home, in order to worship. They were rigid in their customs relating to 
attendance at religious meetings, and nothing less than severe sickness 
was considered a sufficient excuse for absence. The wind grew more 
furious and the snowflakes fell faster, but a goodly number trudged or 
rode through the snow to the appointed meeting place. 


All the hogs on the place were in attendance too, having crawled under 
the “‘puncheon”’ floor to seek shelter from the storm, and when the preacher 
got up to read his text, the ‘‘porkers” in their eagerness to congregate near 
the fireplace, fought, bit, and squealed with such uproariousness as only 
twenty or more can produce, that the attempts of the preacher to make 
himself heard were for the time unavailing. 


Finally the hogs settled down to some degree of quietude, and the 
sermon progressed. A little later, however, the door, which was insecurely 
fastened, was blown down by a gust of wind, and a large sow walked in 
with that nonchalance that indicated her familiarity with the premises. 
Before she had reached the fireplace, a small boy, a member of the family, 
in joyful welcome of some opportunity to break the monotony of the tedious 
sermon, seized the opportunity—and the sow by the ear—jumped on her 
back, and, holding to her ears, rode the swine, which was squealing vocif- 
erously all the while, around the room, through the congregation, creating 
consternation in general, particularly among the female contingent of the 
assembly. At last, after several circuits of the room, the lad rode the animal 
out of doors. 


In the meantime, a flock of geese had walked in the open door, which 
had not been closed. Unlike the sow, they were obstinate, and, standing 
in the middle of the floor, stretched forth their necks and kept up a din 
of constant chattering. ‘Aunt Nancy,” with rare tact and diplomacy, 
contrived to get rid of her uninvited guests. From the “jamb” she 
took an ear of corn. Then, walking backwards, shelled the corn, tolling 
the geese along and calling to them in the gentlest and most persuasive 
of tones. The flock outside, the door was closed, while the geese were 
fighting over the remnants of the corn ear left in the snow. 


There was no tittering on the part of the audience over the inter- 
ruption. They accepted the situation asa matter of course. The preacher’s 
equanimity was undisturbed, while ‘‘Aunt Nancy” folded her arms com- 
placently, as if such occurrences were nothing out of the usual routine of 
affairs—and the sermon went on. 
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THE MONTICELLO SEMINARY BELL 


From the Keytesville Chariton Courier, September 18, 1925. 


A fine brass or bronze bell, about eighteen inches high used to call 
students to classes at the first college for women in Missouri, has been 
presented to the University of Missouri by W. G. Caples, a member of 
the general staff, War Department, Washington, D. C. 

The bell was in the Monticello Seminary, which closed about 1850, 
and which had been founded, it is believed, about 1820. Tradition says 
that the school was founded by Caples’ great-grandfather and William 
Watts, a great-nephew of Thomas Jefferson, and received its name from 
the famous old home of the early president. The settlement where the 
school was located was about a mile above Chariton, a small town in 
Chariton county, on the Missouri river, which has since disappeared. 
The malarial condition of the river location caused several families to move 
to higher ground about a mile away and to later locate a school there, 
founded upon the idea that women were entitled to an equal amount of 
education with men. 

About forty years ago, John Fletcher Lewis of Glasgow, Mo., found 
the bell while doing some remodeling, and gave it to Mr. Caples, his great- 
nephew. The house was an old one, having been the property of Lewis’ 
father. The bell was recognized by Caples’ great aunt, and the identity 
of the bell was established authentically by the Rev. William Lewis, a 
great uncle of the present donor. Mr. Caples is not an alumnus or former 
student of the University of Missouri, but in making the gift mentions 
his friend, J. H. Denny of Glasgow, LL. B., '91. 


AN INDIAN LEGEND OF SOUTHEAST MISSOURI 


By Allan Hinchey, in the Community, Cape Girardeau, July, 1926. 


In the year 1778, Louis Lorimier and his Shawnee Indians lived in the 
Ste. Genevieve district, on the Saline river at a large spring, still called Big 
Shawnee Spring. He had a trading post there for several years, until he 
came to the Mississippi river and established the Spanish post at Cape 
Girardeau. 

Lorimier’s wife was a Shawnee Indian, so he had great influence with 
that tribe. He had charge of all Shawnee and Delaware Indians in the 
territory between the Missouri and Arkansas rivers for some time before 
he received land grants from the Spanish government and before he estab- 
lished his post at Cape Girardeau. 

When he moved his headquarters from the Saline river to Cape 
Girardeau he took with him many of his Indian allies. 

Just before the move was made from the village on the Saline, an 
Indian, Quaito, killed another in a fight. To punish him it was com- 
manded that he should remain at the old village and not accompany his 
tribe to the new home. 
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A year or so later, as the Shawnee and Delawares were preparing 
for a feast, two Shawnee chiefs were sent to the Saline country with per- 
mission to bring Quaito to the new village, it having been decided that his 
punishment had been sufficient. 

The warriors arrived at the old village site on the Saline just at dusk, 
but did not find Quaito. Thinking he was absent on a hunt they prepared 
to spend the night near the spring. 

According to their story this was what happened: 

The leaves rustled faintly in the breezes of a night in early summer. 
Through the foliage the moonbeams filtered, casting flickering and fantastic 
shadows upon the spring and stream. The two Shawnee warriors lay 
sleeping near the spring, paying little heed to the night sounds of the 
forest. They were tired and weary after their hurried trip from Cape 
Girardeau. 

Not the wail of the timber wolf, nor the scream of the panther could 
cause fear to overcome their weariness. But they were suddenly awakened 
and they were afraid. 

Through the night there came to them the moaning and crying of some 
mysterious person or thing. Nothing like it had they ever heard. Beyond 
the spring they saw dimly in the moonlight a swaying object. With fear, 
and grasping their weapons, they drew stealthily nearer to the mysterious 
thing. 

They heard the voice of Quaito. Then they saw the form of Quaito 
apparently floating in theair, between the boughs of trees. They were 
warriors and feared no enemy, but they could not brave the anger of evil 
spirits that had entered into the body of Quaito. They fled. 

When the sun had risen they returned to the spring. To the limb 
of a tree they found the skeleton of a man, dangling at the end of a rope 
and gently swaying in the breeze. 

It was the bones of Quaito, who had ended his life in grief at the 
banishment from his tribe. His death must have occurred months before, 
as the flesh was all gone from his bones, probably eaten by vultures and 
beasts. 

It was said by old settlers in the Saline country that, for a century, 
the ghost of Quaito visited the big spring and that on moonlight nights in 
early summer his wailings could be heard and his body could be seen 
hovering over the waters of the spring, where he had been doomed to 
live alone by the laws of his people. 


MARION CITY, ‘““GREAT METROPOLIS OF THE WEST”’ 


By J. Greene Mackenzie, in the Quincy Herald, June 14, 1926. 

Standing on a low stone wall, protruding scarcely six inches above the 
ground and but a dozen feet in length, over-arched with magnificent forest 
trees, looking out across the lordly Mississippi from the site of the almost 
forgotten Marion City, one might imagine that standing close by, is the 
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ghost of the old William Muldrow, his face at last wearing a smile— 
though there’s a bit of sadness in it—for a part of his dream of a hundred 
years ago has not come true. His vision of a ‘“‘great metropolis of the 
West” did not materialize, yet many things he did foresee are now common- 
place. But all that remains of the once widely known Marion City are 
those few feet of stone wall, all but hidden by rank grass and weeds. The 
limestone blocks of which the bit of wall is composed must have once been 
nicely fitted together, and although there is not a trace of mortar or cement 
to be found, that bit of wall has stood the ravages of nearly a hundred 
vigorous winters and innumerable inundations from the mighty river that 
wrecked the dreams of old Muldrow, wrecked a dozen fortunes and cast 
scores of souls into eternity. 

Marion City is hardly a memory now, for but few souls now living 
walked its streets during its “‘golden age.’’ Only in the minds of a few of 
the oldest inhabitants do its traditions exist—only in a few obscure his- 
tories is chronicled its story. 

Yet the old Muldrow had a vision—one far ahead of his day, and that 
the realization of his dream was a failure is no discredit to the dreamer, 
for but seldom is it given to mortals to see their fondest dreams come true. 


* * * * * + * * * 


In the early part of the nineteenth century William Muldrow had 
come to Marion county perhaps from the East. And while he was un- 
educated—as were many men of the day—he seems to have been endowed 
with a rare personality and a vivid imagination. He was ingenuous and a 
hard worker. 

Among his early ventures had been the assisting in the founding of 
Marion College in which he and a number of his compeers lost vast sums of 
money. While his ideas were looked upon in that day as Utopian they 
were perhaps only original and new. To him is accredited the honor of 
inventing the prairie breaking plow. The old bar shear with a wooden 
mold board was the only kind of plow known in those days. Prairie sod 
was almost as tough as sole leather and the plow in vogue was entirely 
unsuited for breaking prairie. Muldrow designed a large plow which 
required several yoke of oxen to draw, and soon converted hundreds of 
acres of the tough prairie sod into tillable fields. ‘Prairie breakers,” as 
the plows were called, soon became common, and the hitherto shunned 
prairie was made to yield up a bountiful harvest. Previous to this most of 
the settlers located in the wooded and brush sections of the country. 

Among his other visions during all this time had been a dream of a 
great city in this section which was to eventually become ‘‘the metropolis 
of the West.”’ A point ten or twelve miles north of Hannibal, at a place 
on the Mississippi known as Green’s landing—which was but little fre- 
quented—was selected for the site of the city of his dreams. The bottom 
at this place is three miles wide and subjected in those days to frequent 
overflows. Yet withal it must have had much of beauty in it—the wild 
beauty of the primitive. It is said by early historians that the bottom 
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there must have been but little better than a quagmire for the better part 
of the year, and was entirely unfit for the site of a city. 


So back in 1835 Muldrow formed a partnership with the Rev. James 
Gallagher, who had come from Cincinnati and had been connected with 
Marion College. Gallagher furnished the money to pay for the entry fee 


of the entire bottom which was entered in the joint name of Muldrow and 
Gallagher. 


Then outrivaling modern realtors, the campaign was launched. The 
city was platted with ample blocks, wide streets, the locations for public 
buildings such as churches, a college and even a female seminary and an 
opera house, was laid out on paper. 


Maps were prepared and lightographed in colors and a great mass of 
literature was gotten out setting forth the salubriousness of the climate 
and the ideal location on the great Father of Waters, midway between the 
East and the West. These were mailed far and wide and especially to the 
East where ads were run in the leading newspapers. 

Back of the city near the bluff ran a slough through which the river 
coursed when it was up but a little. When prospective buyers called atten- 
tion to this fact the resourceful Muldrow discoursed upon the matter 
thus: ‘Now gentlemen, this is but one of the many fortunate features of 
the project. We have but to deepen the mouth of the slough at the upper 
end and the river will cut a permanent channel. Then that part of the 
stream will be spanned by draw bridges, as will indeed the Mississippi 
itself, landings will be built along the west side of the city, too, and we 
will have a veritable island city. Nothing, gentlemen, could be more ideal.”’ 

There seemed to be a sort of mania rampant in this section of the 
country for the laying out of cities on paper about that time. Phila- 
delphia, Ely, and New York were platted and exploited. However none 
of the latter seemed to have been planned on such a gigantic scale as 
Marion City. 

By the fall of 1835 things in Marion City had begun to boom. The 
literature sent East had brought results and much excitement was in 
evidence nearer home. Speculation ran rife. Lots were bought today 
and sold tomorrow at greatly increased prices. High wages were dominant 
and all commodities brought high prices. Men forsook the ordinary chan- 
nels of labor and trade and flocked to Marion City. The levee was begun 
along the river. The railroad was surveyed and grading started. It was 
to run westward through ‘Railroad street” to Palmyra and eventually 
to the Pacific. 

About this time it was learned that Muldrow and many of his friends 
were abolitionists. Newcomers from the East were looked upon with 
suspicion and the whole scheme came near going on the rocks. 

However, after some acts of violence in various parts of the imme- 
diate section of the country had been prepetrated things settled down and 
Marion City began to grow. The rush to this new Eldorado had been too 
insistent—political lines gave way to the lure of profit. 
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Muldrow and the Rev. Ezra Stiles Ely, who was interested in the city 
of Philadelphia, several miles to the west, made a trip East and were so 
successful in obtaining money with which to enter land that it is said they 
came near swamping the land office at Palmyra, even making entries of 
many sections at a time. 

On the trip they had sold and contracted for the sale of many lots in 
cities they represented and in the spring of ’36 Marion City was improving 
rapidly. When navigation opened in the spring people of all classes began 
to arrive. There were tradesmen, artisans, professional men and even the 
“gentlemen of leisure.” 

However, the change from the high and dry Alleghenies, from whence 
many of them had come, to the low, swampy morass of the slimy river 
bottom, developed many dissatisfactions and many of the newcomers 
packed up their belongings and returned on the next boat. Yet others had 
invested all in Marion City and had nothing to return to. Others, braver 
or more venturesome than the rest, surmounted all differences for the time 
being at least, went to work. The sound of the saw and hammer was 
heard on every side and it seemed as if the ‘Golden Age” of Marion City 
was in the dawning. 

But alas! The floods came and, like a city founded upon sand—the 
mud was even worse—it began to melt away. The high water of 1836 
outdid anything even the oldest inhabitants could remember. Where all 
had been the bustle of industry and anticipation a few days before, was now 
disorganization and despair. The water at last covered the site of the 
city and the inhabitants took to the second stories of the buildings or to the 
attics. Many as yet had no homes and were forced to take shelter in 
another’s home or flee. Like Venice the streets became canals. Houses 
were washed away, much property was destroyed and suffering was intense. 


JOPLIN’S FIRST THEATRE 
From the Joplin Globe, June 10, 1923. 


Joplin’s first theatre was erected on Main street between Fourth and 
Fifth streets where the Bartlett building now stands. It was built in 1875 
and was a one-story structure made of oak lumber. Forty feet wide by 
100 feet long, It was considered a pretentious affair. The exterior of the 
structure resembled a huge box, but it boasted four complete stage settings. 

In 1875 and 1877 the show business in Joplin flourished. Shows of 
all descriptions were given, ranging from tragedy to vaudeville, and all 
were well patronized. Excitement was the prevailing note of the mining 
camp and entertainment was eagerly sought. 

It was no uncommon sight to see a hardy miner and his family coming 
blithely along the street en route to see the show, the father of the family 
pushing a wheelbarrow filled with lead ore. Arriving at the “ticket office,” 
he would exchange his mineral for a pass into the show and entirely un- 
conscious of the transaction, would sit through the performance enjoying 
every word of it. 
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Often a theatre manager would find, upon selling his accumulation of 
ore, that his receipts far outran what would have been his had the tickets 
been regularly purchased in money. 

In 1877 the Blackwell (Joplin) Opera House was built and for a number 
of years was the leading show house in the district. It occupied the second 
floor of a business building between First and Second streets and was 
managed by H. H. Haven. On the night of September 17, 1877, Blanche 
DeBarr gave its opening performance in ‘Fair Women.” Many stage 


celebrities visited Joplin and appeared at this popular playhouse until the 
middle eighties. 


BETHANY WAS ONCE CALLED “DALLAS” 


From the Bethany Republican, June 10, 1925. 


Many of the residents of Bethany and of Harrison county do not 
know that the county seat ever had any other name, but it is true that when 
the town fitst was founded it was named Dallas. 

At the June term of the county court, in 1845, the following order 
was made: 

“Ordered by the court that the name of the county seat of Harrison 
county be changed from the name of Dallas to the name of Bethany.” 


MISSOURI'S LOST COPPER MINE 


From the Kansas City Star, June 4, 1926. 


Missouri has a lost copper mine. It is located in the southeast section 
of the state and is known to be very rich. But though it has been searched 
for almost as frequently as has the “‘mother” silver lode of the West, it 
remains lost. 

The tradition of it comes from New Orleans. The latter part of the 
eighteenth century, when Missouri still was part of the Louisiana territory 
under the French and St. Louis was a village, a man named Slater from 
Missouri appeared at New Orleans every spring with a raft loaded down 
with rich copper matte and sold it there, the record of the sales still being 
preserved and showing very rich ore. Matte is ore that has been partly 
refined in a crude way. 

Slater made his last trip in 1813 and then disappeared. It is probable 
he was killed by Indians. With his disappearance passed all human 
knowledge of the copper mine he had worked for so long. There have been 
many searches made for it, but in vain. Along in the 1890’s the state made 
a geological survey and reported finding copper indications in Shannon 
County, near the headwaters of the Current River. 

Soon after this report was made, Letson Balliet, now a mining engineer 
in Nevada, interested Chicago capitalists in the lost copper mine of Mis- 
souri, and a party of six men, starting from Kansas City, went by rail to 
Willow Springs. From there they went by spring wagon to Eminence. 
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Here they bought four horses and two mules and started out in search of 
the lost mine. 

Letson Balliet and his company remained in the Ozarks six weeks, 
searching for the lost copper mine. They wandered through the hills and 
hollows of considerable territory, but failed to find the Slater store 
of copper or evidence of his diggings. 

And this is only one of the many expeditions that have been made to 
the Ozark region to find the lost mine, without success. Tradition says 
Slater left the Mississippi River in his journeys to the mine, passing into 
the Arkansas River. Later he journeyed for a time on the Current River. 
There, all trace of him is lost. 

There are many who believe that sometime the lost mine will be found 
and that it will reveal a deposit of copper, and perhaps other metals that 
may revolutionize the Ozark region of Missouri. 

The average resident of the Ozarks bordering on the Current River. 
believes in the mine and its richness and every one has his own theory as 
to its location. 
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